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Justified 


HE more the Mexican situation develops, 

the more is the policy of the Administration 
justified. President Wilson has the advantage 
of being able to understand the control of the 
world’s politics by the world’s business interests. 
It is no mystery to him why investors and the 
governments influenced by them favored Diaz, 
opposed Madero, and again favored Huerta. 
His policy has been guided by the simple prin- 
ciple that our influence should not be thrown 
toward government of Mexico in the inter- 
ests of investors. The European governments, 
finding Huerta satisfactory to their investors, 
were inclined to be ugly. They could call it 
amateurish, if they got any satisfaction out 
of that, but soon they were compelled to 
accept our stand. At first few but the President 
understood. Now most Americans and many 
Europeans understand. It is safe to say that this 
country will not recognize any government in 
Mexico until somebody is in reasonable control 
there who represents, as nearly as may be, the 
desires and the welfare of the Mexican people. 
We shall publish next week and the week after, 
a history of how the present Mexican situation 
developed out of the land situation, and we think 
anybody reading this story will realize what 
Huerta represents, and why the position of the 
American government could not be different. 


The Principal Issue 


HE reason the reactionary interests wished 
Huerta recognized was that they could 
count on him for obedience and therefore for 
the furthering of their Mexican investments. 
But they had another reason for being glad to 
have the Washington administration embarrassed 
in its Mexican policy, and that was their hope 
that the’situation would remain complicated and 
unsatisfactory so that the Currency Bill might 
have less prospect of passing. If they could 
beat it now, they thought the accidents of the 
immediate future might ward off legislation alto- 
gether, or make possible legislation that should 
really work for concentration of credit still more 
than it is concentrated now. Mr. Brandeis’s 
series shows that a number of results outside of 
the present Currency Bill will be needed before 
we can have “the new freedom”’ in the business 
world, but let it not be forgotten for a moment 
that any one of these expected bills will have 
a better chance passing after the Owen-Glass 
bill is passed, and indeed would have but poor 
prospect for the present if that measure were 
defeated. 
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McCall as a Spectacle 


HE mushiness of a community is a matter 

on which the community frequently prides 
itself. Judge McCall (until he was hopelessly 
shown up) was eulogized by even that part of 
the press of New York which opposed him and 
he has been treated with courtesy. Since the 
election he has come out and offers to codéperate 
with Mayor-elect Mitchel, and a feeble-willed 
public automatically applauds. Why should he 
be allowed to codperate with the Mayor? Why 
should he be allowed to remain on the Public 
Service Commission at all, a disgrace to the 
state whose governor put him there? Every- 
body knows the facts now. Everybody knows 
his part in the insurance scandals; where his 
sympathy lay in the police investigations; what 
immoral appointments he made to office; how 
he was enriched through the favor of Tammany 
Hall; and yet the citizens of the great Empire 
State seem happy in the spectacle of him 
regulating corporations, as Chairman of the 
Commission, and sanctimoniously offering to 
codperate with a reform government. 


Easy to Understand 


NLY little by little do the people become 

interested in improved devices for govern- 
ing themselves. At one moment La Follette 
will succeed in stirring up Wisconsin; at another, 
a group of men will arouse Kansas; Oregon re- 
sponds to the teaching of U’Ren; California is 
stirred into new ideas, after long domination. 
Winston Churchill and a few others start the ball 
rolling in New Hampshire. Wherever the move- 
ment gets well started, some advantages are 
reaped in actual legislation. Occasionally we find 
a number of improvements accepted at once; 
more often they come one at a time. 

Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo, will give his 
personal experiences in an early issue, and let the 
reader see how they bear on the importance of 
the short ballot,—possibly it is the most impor- 
tant single step in legislation now being urged. 
President Wilson is the head of the Short Ballot 
Association, and the principle has had the en- 
thusiastic support of Colonel Roosevelt, President 
Eliot and most other leaders of present-day 
thought. If New York City could win the short 
ballot, without party designations, within the 
next four years, it would make a permanent 
reality of the recent crushing of Tammany. It 
happens, however, that while Governor Hughes 
succeeded in awakening the state on direct 
primaries, nobody as yet has stirred it into a sem- 
blance of life on an even more important issue. 
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A Question to Socialism 


NE of the most interesting books we know 

about socialism is that of Professor Sim- 
khovitch, “‘ Marxism versus Socialism,”’ published 
this year. In it he presents very effectively a 
group of facts making against the theory of in- 
creasing misery, on which Marx based his argu- 
ment. Here is an example of the amount of 
consumption of various articles in England in 
1840 and in 1881: 


BAGG BOM MOMS 6s secodscewsee sane sess inate 
Seas Woes 
ae ee eee 
Currants and raisins......... 


1840 


MO 5 id cer mean Se dean Ata 
Corn, wheat and wheat flour. . . 
A, ee eee 


Similar figures are given about other countries, 
but these are enough to illustrate. We have not 
happened to see any effective socialistic answer 
to such figures, and should be glad to know from 
some member of that party what the best answer 
is. Socialism certainly stands on a different 
footing if it has to depend merely on the allega- 
tion that, although the world is improving with 
great speed now, socialism could make it im- 
prove even more rapidly, than it would stand on 
if it could demonstrate that the misery of the 
laboring classes really has increased. 


The South and the Panama Canal 


HE genius of the New South and the senti- 
ment of the Old South were both in evidence 

at the meeting of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress, at Mobile, to celebrate, ahead of San Fran- 
cisco, the opening of the Panama Canal. Mobile 
itself is a mingling of the old and the new, modern 
skyscrapers looking down upon Moorish archi- 
tecture inherited from the Spanish régime; hospi- 
tality is not forgotten in the hustling for business. 
It is also nearest to the Canal, among the more 
“important ports of the Gulf. The theme of all 
the papers and addresses was the advantage that 
with proper effort will accrue to the South with 
the completion of the great water-way; yet the 
noon hour of one day was given to memorial ad- 
dresses, in thirteen auditoriums, in honor of Sen- 
ator John T. Morgan, the great advocate of the 
Canal. Those who listened to his long speeches 
in the Senate may have sometimes thought that 
he was trying to make himself immortal by mak- 
ing himself eternal, but there was another side. 
Sibert, of the Engineering Corps, testified that 
every difficulty he had to meet had been forecast 
by Senator Morgan, and that he had derived more 
information about the geology, topography and 
soil formation of the canal zone from those 
speeches than from all other sources combined. 
The Congress, on its excursion to the Canal, fol- 
lowing the meeting in Mobile, erected a monu- 
ment at the Atlantic entrance to the memory of 
John Tyler Morgan. Alabama claims Gorgas, 
and also Sibert, who built the dams and locks; 
South Carolina, Gailliard, of Culebra Cut fame, 


and Jackson Smith, who organized the labor force | 
from other lands for the construction work. The | 


South does not forget. 





What Is Feminism? 


RS. MARY AUSTIN has written a book 
called ‘“‘Love and the Soul Maker,”’ which 
seems to us to express, with wonderful charm, 
insight and clearness, the very essence of the fem- 
inist movement and it is a pleasure to us that 
we are soon to begin the publication in serial 
form. It seems to us to equal in imagination 
and ethical vision Ellen Key’s monumental work, 
and much to surpass it in the definiteness with 
which are outlined those changes needed to bring 
the recognized ideals of the world into conform- 
ity with the requirements of the highest female 
natures. 

Since the new management began to publish 
Harper’s WEEKLY on August 16, it has cov- 
ered a number of the aspects of that great and 
new striving toward higher and fairer standards 
in morals, politics, and economics which are 
classed generally together under the head of the 
Feminist Movement. In “What Women Are 
After”? on August 16, the editor endeavored to 
sketch the outlines of the movement. On August 
23, Mrs. Coolidge painted a feminist view of the 
politics of men. On August 30, was published 
“Modesty in Women’s Clothes” by Francis R. 
McCabe; on September 6, “‘ Unmarried Mothers,” 
by Edith Livingston Smith; on September 13, 
“Physical Freedom for Women,” by Bliss Car- 
man; on September 20, “Two Kinds of Mothers’ | 
by the editor, and ““Women as World Builders.” | 
On September 27, “The Younger Suffragists,”’ 
by Winnifred Harper Cooley, and a fiction story 
by Corra Harris that depicted the attitude of 
women toward men, and another fiction story by | 
Neith Boyce showing the first awakening of love 
in a young girl; on October 4, “Marriage Today | 
and Tomorrow,” by Anna Garlin Spencer, and a 
description of how Oscar Wilde ran a remarkable 
up-to-date woman’s magazine, by Arthur Fish; | 
much of our fiction also is feminist, as for ex- 
ample on October 11, a story by Maude Springer 
Nesom, showing how earnest young people, en- 
deavoring to be progressive and radical in their | 
attitude toward marriage and love, frequently act 
from ignorance of profoundly important human 
facts; on October 18, a discussion by the editor 
of one play pointing out how much misery 
results from the double standard of morality, 
and of another play showing how ideal free- | 
dom for women is impessible without eco- | 
nomic freedom; on October 25, ““The Woman | 
of It,” by Ethel Watts Mumford; on Novem- | 
ber 8, a tribute with pen and pencil to Mrs. | 
Pankhurst by James Montgomery Flagg, “A | 
Ballad of Woman,” by Richard Le Gallienne, | 
and “Telling the Truth to Mike Smith,” | 
about the injury men do to women, by Paul | 
E. Triem; on November 15, an answer to | 
certain objections to woman suffrage by Alice | 
Geubel de la Ruelle. 

Thus it will be seen that we have been steadily 
endeavoring to work our way toward a compre- 
hensive treatment of the feminist movement on 
its many sides. A number of features already 
arranged for will show the intelligent men and 
women of the country codperating with us in 
this effort, for of course it is only through them 
that any editor can hope successfully to deal with 
so large a subject. 
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Sitting on the Fence 


OST estimable is the Evening Post of 
Chicago, and entitled to its own opinions. 


It says of Harper’s Week ty that it “dodges | 


and evades on the vexed question of militancy.” 
What does it mean by dodging and evading? 
Apparently it means merely that we are not 
scolding at militancy, for it says: 

‘Everywhere, sentiment drips out thickly upon 
the subject. 
cold light of fact and intelligence.” 

“Now, militancy is good or bad, or both. 


In 


Nowhere is it considered in the | 


any case, it seems to us that it rests upon an | 
editor who aims to speak for women to say so, | 


and to say why. 
talize is to straddle, and not even to take the 
straddle seriously.” 

We are not worried at all at having sentiment 
drip out thickly upon the subject, for sentiment 
changes the world, and the sentiment which 


| lies behind the woman movement is a sentiment 


of life, of justice, and of freedom. Whatever 


pain it brings to the Chicago publication, we | 


shall continue to ooze sentiment on the fight 
that women are making for their rights, and at 
the same time we shall continue to say just what 
we mean, and no more, on militancy as a method. 
We have indicated that we believed it was a 
successful method up to about two years ago, 
and is now holding back progress in England. 
If the Post wants to find a publication that will 
say that militancy is the best thing that ever 
existed, it doubtless can do so by reading any 
one of various feminist organs. But we take 
it that is not what it wishes. 


It wishes rather | 


to find a publication that scolds bitterly at Mrs. | peace. 


To patronize and to sentimen- | 








Pankhurst and militancy, for somewhat over- | 
doing the cause, and letting their faith run away | 


with their judgment. It can also find plenty of 
standpat organs everywhere that will satisfy it 
with their shrill disapproval. It will only 
waste its time reading Harrer’s WerrEKLY in 
search of either extreme, when neither happens 
to be our real conviction. So we hope it will 
read us with other ends in mind. 


A Word with Vigilance 


HILE engaged in the wholly pleasant 
pastime of boxing with our critics, we 

wish to make a remark upon the publication 
known as Vigilance, a useful and needed publica- 
tion,—the organ of the American Vigilance 
Association, which is doing noble work in break- 
ing down the white slave traffic. With most of 
the papers that have misrepresented our attitude 
on the Mann Law, we need not bother. When 
we commented on the opinion of Judge Van 
Fleet, we had not read the details of the Diggs- 
Caminetti case, and we have not read them 
since. We were not commenting on a particular 
event, but on a principle announced. The 
judge said: “‘It is immaterial what the character 
of the two girls involved in these two charges 
was at the time of the acts charged.” Our 
position was, that for the government to go into 
every case of illicit love, whether anybody was 
deceived in it or not, and whether there was any 
misleading temptation of the young, or any other 
element except the illegality itself, was to bring 


™ 

















about the danger of reaction and the consequent 
weakening of ‘the splendid crusade against 
organized vice. Vigilance ought not to be among 
the publications misrepresenting our position. 
When, however, it publishes quotations from the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Register and the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Courier, without any indication that those papers 
wholly missed the point of our comment, it 


does not seem to us to be acting quite carefully | 


enough for so responsible a publication. 


Two Dancers 
SADORA DUNCAN leaves a memory as defi- 


nite as a Grecian frieze, or of a series of mov- 
ing Grecian friezes, or of any other recorded 
world of beautiful experiences. Rhythm, the 
essence of the dance, goes through all things that 
are beautiful, whatever the special art may be. 
Nature dances to all who are sensitive to her; 
painting, through its proportions and its color, 
dances; and in a solemn and stately way archi- 
tecture and religion dance. The rhythm of life 
shows itself in the play of the child, and the 
lay of the lovers, and in the triumph of the imagi- 
native statesman. There is certainly rhythm, 
if not music, in the action of the stars. 


Each lovely specific thing is caught by this | 


ieee 








universal rhythm and, within the conditions of | 


its own personality, expresses it. 

Isadora Duncan is rhythm and Pavlowa is 
rhythm. The dance of neither is separated from 
the universal dance of life. 

In these past few years America is beginning 
to dance—and following the dance will come 
rhythmical art and literature and justice and 
There can be no real evil in the soul of a 
dancing community. Evil thrives in dark and 
stiff and formless places, physical and moral, and 
it is driven away by happy children and dancing 
artists and enlightened, working men and women. 

Pavlowa makes her contributions to the world’s 
harmony and joy under strict rules and regu- 
lations. Her dancing is like other ballets except 
that it is much better and more fully realized, 
more intensely rhythmical. It is true that she 
and the wider impulse that formed her mark a 
departure from the traditional ballet, but she is 


nevertheless beautifully subjected to a complex | 


technical art. A touch of the acrobat is in it, 


and it is a remarkable fact that crowds of people | 


can appreciate technical excellence. 
persons understand the rules and the regulations 
of any art than they do the deeper law of the art. 

Here is a contrast between her and Isadora Dun- 
can. Pavlowa dances expertly within the rules 
and Miss Duncan seems outside of or above the 
rules, guided only by some simple law of rhythm 
which becomes the highest poetry of expression. 


Many more | 


The classic quality of Miss Duncan’s dancing | 
lies not merely in its obvious relation to moving | 


and fusing sculpture, but in the eternal law of 
rhythm, the law that nature when purely and 


intensely felt obeys—that is, the law that all pure | 


art obeys. This law we cannot name or define, 


but those who have felt it know that Isadora | 


obeys it. When we see this wonderful creature 


dance, we have tears in our eyes, because we feel | 


again, in a new way, the eternal beauty, the 
eternal rhythm, and we again worship and 
adoringly subscribe. 
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Two Embassies 





By SYDNEY BROOKS ‘ 


offices in the west end of London that call them- 

selves an Embassy,—but it has no Ambassador’s 
residence. It acts with republican severity on the theory 
that all work and no sleep, let alone play, makes a good 
Ambassador. It provides him accordingly with a desk- 
chair, pens and paper, and the paraphernalia of his 
official business, but takes no account of his human 
longing for a bed, or a roof over his head, or anything 
that might serve him as a temporary home. These are 
luxuries he is expected to furnish for himself and to pay 
for out of his salary; and the way he meets the emer- 
gency, the sort of house and location he decides upon, 
is a pretty sure index of the general scale of living he 
means to adopt. 

This, again, is mainly determined by the amount of 
his private income—his official salary of $17,500 a year 
being totally inadequate to the task of defraying house- 
rent and living expenses in any of the principal European 
capitals and at the same time of keeping up the state 
that the diplomacy of today more or less insists upon. 
The consequence is that in one capital you will find an 
American Ambassador living in a palace, the rent of 
which exceeds the exiguous honorarium paid him by his 
government; and in another you will find him as poorly 
housed as the average representative of a Balkan State. 
I have known American Ambassadors in London, Paris 
and Berlin who can hardly have spent less than from 
$50,000 to $150,000 a year out of their private purses. 


4 hee United States possesses some rather dingy 


NE had almost, indeed, begun to fear that the old 
type of scholar-diplomat, once America’s unique and 
most agreeable contribution to international intercourse, 
the type so admirably represented by men like Bancroft, 
Lowell, Washington Irving, and Motley, was extinct, 
and that the United States had ceased, or was ceasing, 
to send abroad men who were appointed and welcomed 
on the strength of their literary laurels and from whom 
nothing in the way of a great establishment was expected. 
In London, especially, Mr. Page’s three immediate 
predecessors were men of very large private means which 
they spent ungrudgingly in their country’s service, and 
there was an inevitable embarrassment in asking any 
man to step into their shoes who was financially incap- 
able of maintaining their style of doing things. The 
embarrassment, however, was never of England’s making. 
I mean by that that neither the British court nor London 
society nor the press of the country would ever be guilty 
of the sort of comments and hinted objections that greeted 
the appointment of Dr. Hill to the Berlin Embassy a 
few years ago. Neither the Kaiser nor Berlin came out 
of that episode with credit. They showed very plainly 
that they preferred to see the United States represented 
at the German capital by men of large wealth rather 
than by men, however cultivated and accomplished, 
whose circumstances did not permit them to make a great 
social splash. But in London we prize the American 
Ambassador for his personality and achievements and 
character, and for the degree in which he brings with him 
the true flavor of American life; and so far from regarding 
a huge income as essential to the occupant of the London 
Embassy we are more disposed to find something incon- 
gruous in the spectacle of a representative of the United 
States, a republic and popularly associated with a certain 
tradition of a Jeffersonian simplicity, inhabiting the finest 
mansion in the metropolis and keeping up a more than 
ducal state. There is no capital I know of where lavish 


entertainments and over-elaborate appointments count, 
socially, for so little and where men and women make 
their way so much on their own merits; and it is partly 
because Mr. Page has restored a juster sense of proportion 
than has always been observed by other American Am- 
bassadors in these matters that his advent among us has 
been so cordially welcomed. 





HERE is not the smallest doubt of his having suc- 

ceeded. Yet the post upon which he has entered 
is one that might well try the capacities of any man. 
Of all diplomatic offices it is at once the pleasantest and 
the most peculiar and exacting. The English people 
insist on treating the American Ambassador rather as 
a national guest whom it is a delight to honor, and from 
whom a full measure of entertainment is expected in 
return, than as an official emissary. He stands apart 
from all his colleagues of the diplomatic corps. They are 
foreigners and he is not. From the day of his arrival 
he becomes an intimate part of London society and a still 
more intimate part of the world of English art and letters 
and public—by which, of course, I do not mean political, 
—life. Other Ambassadors may be as lavishly enter- 
tained, may be able to show as full an engagement list, 
may dispense in return an equally brilliant hospitality. 
But the quality of the welcome extended to them differs 
altogether from that which greets their American confrére. 
He alone gets behind the scenes, is shown the best of 
whatever England has to offer, and becomes at once a 
public character. Of him alone is it expected that he 
will be less of an official and more of a man. One hears, 
perhaps, once in a lifetime of the Russian or German or 
Italian Ambassador being asked to lecture before an 
educational or philosophical society or invited to a 
literary dinner. However great their command of 
English, they still stand outside all but a fraction of the 
national life. The public knows nothing about them, 
and does not care to know anything. A paragraph in 
the Court Circular is enough to announce their advent 
or recall, while their American colleague, on his arrival 
as well as his departure, receives a full-blown editorial 
from the entire London press. The one is merely an 
incident of officialdom—the other is a national event. 





HIS is a state of affairs that raises some peculiar 
perplexities and embarrassments. English hospi- 
tality, successfully, as a rule, escapes the charge of 
exuberance. But I am not sure that there is not some- 
thing short of inexorable in the attentions we shower 
upon the American Ambassador, and that we are not at 
times positively brutal in our kindness. We never really 
give the poor man a moment’s rest. Throughout his 
stay among us we presume inordinately on his acquaint- 
ance with English. There must, indeed, be times when 
we force him to wish he spoke Basque and Basque only, 
and did not the faith and morals hold that Milton held. 
So might he live among us and possess his soul in quietude 
—a diplomatist and not a public institution. But as it 
is, no sooner has he reached London than the bombard- 
ment begins. I must admit at once that it is most 
vigorously replied to. England and the American 
Ambassador set to, forthwith, to see which can entertain 
the other the best. It is true that not all the depreda- 
tions upon his leisure are committed by Englishmen; 
his own countrymen and countrywomen have something 
to answer for. They take possession of his house on 
every July-the-Fourth, and squeeze his hand to a pulp 
without breaking down his smile; and they demand his 
presence and his speech at the yearly banquets on Inde- 
pendence Day, Thanksgiving Day and Washington's 
Birthday. They are among the penalties of his position 
and I do not underrate them; but they can hardly stand 
a moment’s comparison with all that is inflicted upon him 
by English insistence. 


ONDON, and indeed all England, calmly takes it 

for granted that the representative of the United 
States, whoever he may be, will be a first-class after- 
dinner speaker, familiar with the whole of American 
history and the whole of English literature, omniscient 
and omnipresent, and able and willing at any moment 
to read a paper, deliver an address, open a library, 
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distribute prizes at a school, unveil a monument, lay 
a foundation-stone, and figure as the guest of the evening 
at dinners of remorseless frequency and racking variety. 
We turn him into a sort of le@¢turer to the nation. We 
launch him on a full tide of oratory from Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s, thrusting upon him, as he sweeps along, 
the presidency of innumerable societies. We scout the 
idea that protocols and despatches and all the banalities 
of international negotiations can have any claim upon 
him. Knowing him to be an American, and therefore 
interested in education, we play upon his weakness and 
shamelessly take toll of his democratic sympathies. 


HINGS indeed have come to such a pass that an 
American Ambassador who was content to be merely 
an Ambassador, who loathed public occasions and 
shunned a platform, and who screened himself behind 
the ramparts of officialdom, would be reckoned not only 
a freak of nature but a disappointment and a failure. It 
is partly, however, America’s own fault. She should not 
send us such charming, cultivated, good-natured men, 
every one of them triply armed with the capacity to 
discharge our exactions in full. Adams, Phelps, Lowell, 
Bayard, Hay, Choate and Whitelaw Reid—what other 
Embassy in the world can show so brilliant a line of occu- 
pants? Every one of them was distinguished as a lawyer, 
citizen, or litterateur before he became eminent as a dip- 
lomatist. Every one of them had interests and affiliations 
that stretched far beyond the humdrum official routine. 
Every one of them warmed both hands at the cheerful 
fire of English existence with a palpable relish. Every 
one of them was a great social success, and a success not 
less pronounced in his purely business and bargaining 
hours. Every one of them touched life at a hundred 
more points than the average professional diplomatist. 
Indeed, a tongue-tied, unsociable, narrow-gauged, in- 
flexibly official Ambassador from the United States has 
become unthinkable to us; he is not less incredible to 
you in America. America insists on sending us her 
best, and we return the compliment by laying out the 
gift to the most ample advantage. 


OTHING like this extreme of versatility is required 
from the British Ambassador at Washington. Yet 

he, too, occupies a post of singular difficulty. Times have 
changed since Sir Stratford Canning described the Wash- 
ington Embassy as very pleasant socially, but not re- 
quiring any great talents politically. During the past 
decade and a half, the office of British representative at 
Washington has been in many ways one of the most 
exacting in the service. I know, indeed, of no post which 
makes so insistent a demand on the level-headedness and 
adaptability of its occupants. I say occupants in the 
plural, because in Washington less than in any other 
capital can the British Ambassador’s wife be dissociated 
from her husband’s failure or success. The prestige of 
the British Embassy will often depend more on her social 
flexibility and manner than on her husband’s merits as a 
diplomatist. Very few Englishwomen, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, are really happy or popular in the United 
States, or know how to take Americans, or can help 
being jarred, and, what is more, showing that they are 
jarred, by the thousand and one little differences between 
English and American social standards and usages and 
ways of doing things. The wife of the British Ambassa- 
dor has to accommodate herself to a social environment 
that is all the more difficult to gauge because of its sim- 
ilarity in general outline and its dissimilarity in detail 
to what she is used to at home or in thecapitals of Europe. 
It asks a very high degree of tact and self-control, some- 
times, to accept persons and things as they come, with- 
out comment or surprise, and to recognize that what 
might be counted easy-going-ness or curiosity in London 
may in Washington be merely a novel token of friendli- 
ness and interest. A British Ambassador’s wife in the 
American capital has always to bear in mind that in 
matters of social usage the English and Americans, 
while aiming at the same mark and meaning essentially 
the same thing, often behave and express themselves in 
opposite senses. Not every British Ambassador at 


Washington has had a wife who possessed these qualities 
of perception; and more than one hostess at the Embassy 
on Connecticut Avenue has passed her life, like Lady 
Barberina in Mr. Henry James’ incomparable tale, 
in a state of hopeless alienation from, and misunder- 
standing of, her new surroundings. When this is the 
case the result is retroactively disastrous, because 
Washington resembles nothing so much as a whispering- 
gallery, its society is small, exceedingly intimate, and 
enjoys a highly specialized code of etiquette that is all 
its own—and a mistake, and especially a mistake on the 
part of the British Ambassador’s wife, becomes public 
property at once. It certainly was not among the least 
of the causes of Mr. Bryce’s success as Ambassador that a 
mastery of all these social nuances and minutiae was with 
Mrs. Bryce a matter of instinct, fortified by a thorough 
knowledge of American life and of the American, people. 


Buf if the conditions thus impose on the wife of the 

British Ambassador an unusual degree of diplomatic 
wariness, the Ambassador himself has to be doubly on 
his guard. For one thing, he finds the duties of his office 
carried on in a glare of publicity that in Europe is not 
only unknown but unimaginable. For another, there 
is always a party in the United States anxious to score 
a point against Great Britain, and there are always votes 
to be won—though not many, happily, in these days— 
by an anti-British campaign. The Ambassador, there- 
fore, has to practice in the sphere of politics the same 
tactfulness and discrimination demanded from his 
wife in the sphere of society. He must ever be ready 
to make allowances; he must constantly remember that 
America is the exception; he must know what to dis- 
count. This is a kind of knowledge—like the not less 
essential knowledge of all the intricacies of the American 
system of government—that can hardly ever be gained 
by instinct or patched up by a few months’ study. It 
is the sort of knowledge that only a man with a pro- 
longed and intimate acquaintance with the United States 
is likely to possess, and that the ordinary type of British 
diplomatist, pitchforked into Washington from one of 
the capitals of Europe, is not only most certain to lack 
but to be unable to acquire. But what, above all, is 
necessary is that the British Ambassador should have the 
instinct for taking Americans in the right way. If he has 
that he has done the one thing needful. If, on the other 
hand, he confirms the average American’s worst suspicions 
of British angularity and reserve, if he seems stiff and 
self-contained and unable to let himself go, if he has not a 
natural sympathy with the American people and with the 
spirit of their social life, his abilities are as good as wasted. 


ME: BRYCE, of course, possessed all these advantages 

and qualifications, and many others, in an extraor- 
He won for the British Embassy in 
Washington a position analogous to that of the American 


dinary degree. 


Embassy in London. There is and can be only one 
Bryce, but I venture to predict that in their own way 
Sir Cecil and Lady Spring-Rice will achieve a success not 
less pronounced. Lady Spring-Rice, the daughter of 
Sir Frank Lascelles, who for many anxious years repre- 
sented Great Britain at Berlin and proved himself an 
exceptionally capable diplomat, is making her first 
acquaintance with the United States; but she has the 
qualities of insight and flexibility that a British Ambassa- 
dor’s wife at Washington ought to possess. Sir Cecil, 
on the other hand, has the supreme advantage of being 
already known to Americans and liked wherever he is 
known. He served in Washington some years ago as an 
attaché, formed many friendships that he must already 
have found it delightful to renew, and left behind him a 
reputation and a popularity that never ceased to be cher- 
ished even in that city of endless leave-takings and forget- 
tings. A man of alert and winning personality, with a ripe 
and understanding mind and the easiest, and most sym- 
pathetic manner, blessed with a native store of humor that 
has been vivified by contact with men and things in many 
diverse lands, and absolutely devoid of any sort of preten- 
tiousness, he knows by instinct how to mingle with Ameri- 
cans in the broad, human way that most appeals to them. 
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How the Combiners Combine 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Being Part II of Breaking the Money Trust 


In the first article, “Our Financial Oligarchy,” Mr. Brandeis described the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few financiers by consolidation of banks and trust companies, by the com- 
bination of railroads into systems, and by the concentration of functions in the investment banker. 


MONG the allies, two New York 
banks,—the National City and the 
First National—stand preéminent. They 
constitute, with the Morgan firm, the inner 
group of the Money Trust. Each of the 
two banks, like J. P. Morgan & Co., has 
huge resources. Each of the two banks, 
like the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., has 
been dominated by a genius in combina- 
tion. In the National City it is James 
Stillman; in the First National, George F. 
Baker. Each of these gentlemen was 
formerly President, and is now Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. The 
resources of the National City Bank (in- 
cluding its Siamese-twin security com- 
pany) are about $300,000,000; those 
of the First National Bank (including its 
Siamese-twin security company) are 
about $200,000,000. The resources of 
the Morgan firm have not been disclosed. 
But it appears ‘that they have available 
for their operations, also, huge deposits 
from their subjects; deposits reported as 
$162,500,000. 

The private fortunes of the chief actors 
in the combination have not been ascer- 
tained. But sporadic evidence indicates 
how great are the possibilities of accumu- 
lation when one has the use of “other 
people’s money.”” Mr. Morgan’s wealth 
became proverbial. Of Mr. Stillman’s 
many investments, only one was spe- 
cifically referred to, as he was in Europe 
during the investigation, and did not 
testify. But that one is significant. 
His 47,498 shares in the National City 
Bank are worth about $18,000,000. Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff aptly described this as 
“a very nice investment.” 

Of Mr. Baker’s investments we know 
more, as he testified on many subjects. 
His 20,000 shares in the First National 
Bank are worth at least $20,000,000. 
His stocks in six other New York banks 
and trust companies are together worth 
about $3,000,000. The scale of his in- 
vestment in railroads may be inferred 
from his former holdings in the Central 


Railroad of New Jersey. He was its 
largest stockholder—so large that with 
a few friends he held a majority of the 
$27,436,800 par value of outstanding 
stock, which the Reading bought at 
$160 a share. He is a director in 28 other 
railroad companies; and presumably a 
stockholder in, at least, as many. The 
full extent of his fortune was not inquired 
into, for that was not an issue in the in- 
vestigation. But it is not surprising 
that Mr. Baker saw little need of new 
laws. When asked: 

“You think everything is all right as 
it is in this world, do you not?” 

He answered: 

“Pretty nearly.” 


Ramifications of Power 


|S od wealth expressed in figures gives 
a wholly inadequate picture of the 
allies’ power. Their wealth is dynamic. 
It is wielded by geniuses in combination. 
It finds its proper expression in means of 
control. To comprehend the power of the 
allies we must try to visualize the ramifica- 
tions through which the forces operate. 
Mr. Baker is a director in 22 corpora- 
tions having, with their many subsidiaries, 
aggregate resources or capitalization of 
$7,272,000,000. But the direct and visi- 
ble power of the First National Bank, 
which Mr. Baker dominates, extends 
further. The Pujo report shows that its 
directors (including Mr. Baker’s son) are 
directors in at least 27 other corporations 
with resources of $4,270,000,000. That 
is, the First National is represented in 49 
corporations, with aggregate resources or 
capitalization of $11,542,000,000. 


T may help to an appreciation of the 
allies’ power to name a few of the 
more prominent corporations in which, 
for instance, Mr. Baker’s influence is 
exerted—visibly and directly—as voting 
trustee, executive committee man or 





simple director. 





1. Banks, Trust, and Life Insurance 
Companies: First National Bank of New 
York; National Bank of Commerce; 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company; Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

2. Railroad Companies: New York 
Central Lines; New Haven, Reading, 
Erie, Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, South- 
ern, Northern Pacific, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; 

3. Public Service Corporations: Amer- 
ican Telegraph & Telephone Company, 
Adams Express Company. 

4. Industrial Corporations: 
States Steel Corporation, 
Company. 

Mr. Stillman is a director in only 7 cor- 
porations, with aggregate assets of $2,- 
476,000,000; but the directors in the 
National City Bank, which he dominates, 
are directors in at least 41 other corpo- 
rations which, with their subsidiaries, have 
an aggregate capitalization or resources 
of $10,564,000,000. The members of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., the acknowl- 
edged leader of the allied forces, hold 
72 directorships in 47 of the largest 
corporations of the country. 

The Pujo Committee finds that the 
members of J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the directors of their controlled trust 
companies and of the First National 
and the National City Bank together 
hold: 


United 
Pullman 


“One hundred and eighteen di- 
rectorships in 34 banks and trust com- 
panies having total resources of 


$2,679,000,000 and total deposits of 
$1,983,000,000. 

“Thirty directorships in 10 insur- 
ance companies having total assets 
of $2,293,000,000. 

“One hundred and five directorships 
in $2 transportation systems having a 
total capitalization of $11,784,000,000 
and a total mileage (excluding express 
companies and steamship lines) of 
150,200. 

* Sixty-three 


in 24 


9 


directorships 


10 
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producing and trading corporations 
having a_ total capitalization of 
$3,339,000,000. 

“Twenty-five directorships in 12 
public-utility corporations having a 
total capitalization of $2,150,000,000. 

“In all, 341 directorships in 112 cor- 
porations having aggregate resources 
or capitalization of $22,245,000,000.” 


Twenty-two Billion Dollars 
WENTY-TWO billion dollars is a 


large sum—so large that we have 
difficulty in grasping its significance. The 
mind realizes size only through com- 
parisons. With what can we compare 
twenty-two billions of dollars? Twenty- 
two billions of dollars is more than three 
times the assessed value of all the proper- 
ty, real and personal, in all New England. 
It is nearly three times the assessed value 
of all the real estate in the City of New 
York. It is more than twice the assessed 
value of all the property in the thirteen 
Southern states. It is more than the as- 
sessed value of all the property in the 
twenty-two states, north and south, lying 
west of the Mississippi River. 

But the huge sum of twenty-two billion 
dollars is not large enough to include all 
the corporations to which the “influence” 
of the three allies, directly and visibly, 
extends, for 

First: There are 56 other corporations 
(not included in the Pujo schedule) each 
with capital or resources of over $5,000,- 
000, and aggregating nearly $1,350,000,- 
000, in which the Morgan allies are 
represented according to the Directory of 
Directors. 

Second: The Pujo schedule does not 
include any corporation with resources 
of less than $5,000,000. But these finan- 
cial giants have shown their humility 
by becoming directors in many such. 
For instance, members of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and directors in the National City 
Bank and the First National Bank are 
also directors in 158 such corporations. 
Available publications disclose the cap- 
italization of only 38 of these, but those 
38 aggregate $78,669,375. 

Third: The Pujo schedule includes 
only the corporations in which the Mor- 
gan associates actually appear by name 
as directors. It does not include those 
in which they are represented by dum- 
mies, or otherwise. For instance, the 
Morgan influence certainly extends to the 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Com- 
pany, for which they have marketed 
since 1910 (in connection with others,) 
four issues aggregating $41,761,000. But 
no member of J. P. Morgan & Co., of 
the National City Bank, or of the First 
National Bank appears on the Kansas 
City Terminal directorate. 

Fourth: The Pujo schedule does not 
include all the subsidiaries of the corpor- 
ations scheduled. For instance, the cap- 
italization of the New Haven System is 
given as $385,000,000. That sum rep- 
resents the bond and stock capital of the 
New Haven Railroad. But the New 
Haven System comprises many controlled 
corporations whose capitalization is only 
to a slight extent included directly or in- 
directly in the New Haven Railroad bal- 
ance sheet. The New Haven, like most 
large corporations, is a holding company 
also; and a holding company may con- 
trol subsidiaries while owning but a 
small part of the latters’ outstanding se- 
curities. Only the small part so held, 
will be represented in the holding com- 
pany’s balance sheet. Thus, while the 
New Haven Railroad’s capitalization is 


only $385,000,000—and that sum only 
appears in the Pujo schedule—the cap- 
italization of the New Haven System, as 
shown by a chart submitted to the Com- 
mittee, is over twice as great; namely, 
$849,000,000. 

It is clear, therefore, that the $22,000,- 
000,000, referred to by the Pujo Com- 
mittee, understates the extent of concen- 
tration effected by the inner group of the 
Money Trust. 


Cementing the Triple Alliance 


‘ones was taken by these builders of im- 
perial power that their structure should 
be enduring. It has been buttressed on 
every side by joint ownerships and mutual 
stockholdings, as well as close personal 
relationships; for directorships are ephe- 
meral and may end with a new election. 
Mr. Morgan and his partners acquired 
one-sixth of the stock of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and made a $6,000,000 in- 
vestment in the stock of the National 
City Bank. Then J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the National City, and the First National 
(or their dominant officers—Mr. Still- 
man and Mr. Baker) acquired together, 
by stock purchases and voting trusts, con- 
trol of the National Bank of Commerce, 
with its $190,000,000 of resources; of 
the Chase National, with $125,000,000; 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, with 
$232,000,000; of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, with $205,000,000; and of a 
number of smaller, but important, finan- 
cial institutions. They became joint 
voting trustees in great railroad systems; 
and finally (as if the allies were united 
into a single concern) loyal and efficient 
service in the banks—like that rendered 
by Mr. Davison and Mr. Lamont in the 
First National—was rewarded by pro- 
motion to membership in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 


The Provincial Allies 


HUS equipped and bound together, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. the National 
City, and the First National easily dom- 
inated America’s financial center—New 
York; for certain other important bank- 
ers, to be hereafter mentioned, were held 
in restraint by ‘“‘gentlemen’s” agree- 
ments. The three allies dominated Phil- 
adelphia too; for the firm of Drexel & 
Co. is J. P. Morgan & Co. under another 
name. But there are two other impor- 
tant money centers in America—Boston 
and Chicago. 

In Boston there are two large inter- 
national banking houses—Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co.— 
both long established and rich; and each 
possessing an extensive, wealthy clientele 
of eager investors in bonds and stocks. 
Since 1907 each of these firms has pur- 
chased or underwritten (principally in 
conjunction with other bankers) about 
100 different security issues of the greater 
interstate corporations—the issues of 
each banker amounting in the aggregate 
to over $1,000,000,000. Concentration 
of banking capital has proceeded even 
further in Boston than in New York. By 
successive consolidations the number of 
national banks has been reduced from 58 
in 1898 to 19 in 1913. There are in 
Boston now also 23 trust companies. 

The National Shawmut Bank, the 
First National Bank of Boston and the 
Old Colony Trust Co., which these two 
Boston banking houses and their as- 
sociates control, alone have aggregate 
resources of $288,386,294, constituting 
about one-half of the banking resources 


of the city. These great banking in- 
stitutions, which are themselves the re- 
sult of many consolidations, and the 21 
other banks and trust companies, in 
which their directors are also directors, 
hold together 90 per cent. of the total 
banking resources of Boston. And linked 
to them by interlocking directorates are 
9 other banks and trust companies whose 
aggregate resources are about 214 per 
cent. of Boston’s total. Thus of 42 bank- 
ing institutions, 33, with aggregate 
resources of $560,516,239, holding about 
9214 per cent of the aggregate banking 
resources of Boston, are interlocked. But 
even the remaining 9 banks and trust 
companies, which together hold but 714 
per cent. of Boston banking resources, 
are not all independent of one another. 
Three are linked together; so that there 
appear to be only six banks in all Boston 
that are free from interlocking directorate 
relations. They together represent but 
5 per cent. of Boston’s banking resources. 
And it may well be doubted whether all 
of even those 6 are entirely free from 
affiliation with the other groups. 

Boston’s banking concentration is not 
limited to the legal confines of the city. 
Around Boston proper are over thirty 
suburbs, which with it form what is pop- 
ularly known as “Greater Boston.” 
These suburban municipalities, and also 
other important cities like Worcester and 
Springfield, are, in many respects, within 
Boston’s “sphere of influence.” Boston’s 
inner banking group has interlocked, not 
only 33 of the 42 banks of Boston proper, 
as above shown, but has linked with them, 
by interlocking directorships, at least 42 
other banks and trust companies in 35 
other municipalities. 

Once Lee, Higginson & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. were active competitors. 
They are so still in some small, or purely 
local matters; but both are devoted co- 
operators with the Morgan associates in 
larger and interstate transactions; and the 
alliance with these great Boston banking 
houses has been cemented by mutual 
stockholdings and co-directorships. Finan- 
cial concentration seems to have found 
its highest expression in Boston. 

Similar relations exist between the 
triple alliance and Chicago’s great finan- 
cial institutions—its First National Bank, 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
and the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank—which together control 
resources of $561,000,000. And similar 
relations would doubtless be found to ex- 
ist with the leading bankers of the other 
important financial centers of America, 
as to which the Pujo Committee was pre- 
vented by lack of time from making 
investigation. 


The Auxiliaries 


oo are the primary, such the sec- 
ondary powers which comprise the 
Money ‘Trust; but these are supple- 
mented by forces of magnitude. 
“Radiating from these principal 
groups,” says the Pujo Committee, 
“and closely affiliated with them are 
smaller but important banking houses, 
such as Kissel, Kinnicut & Co., White, 
Weld & Co., and Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
who receive large and lucrative patron- 
age from the dominating groups, and 
are used by the latter as jobbers or dis- 
tributors of securities, the issuing of 
which they control, but which for rea- 
sons of their own they prefer not to 
have issued or distributed under their 
own names. Lee, Higginson & Co., be- 
sides being partners with the inner 
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group, are also frequently utilized in 

this service because of their facilities 

as distributors of securities.” 

For instance, J. P. Morgan & Co. as 
fiscal agents of the New Haven Railroad 
have the right to market its securities 
and that of its subsidiaries. Among the 
numerous New Haven subsidiaries, is the 
New York, Westchester and Boston— 
the road which cost $1,500,000 a mile to 
build, and which earned a deficit last 
year of nearly $1,500,000, besides failing 
to earn any return upon the New Haven’s 
own stock and bond investment of 
$8,241,951. When the New Haven con- 
cluded to market $17,200,000 of these 
bonds, J. P. Morgan & Co. “‘for reasons 
of their own,” “‘preferred not to have 
these bonds issued or distributed under 
their own name.” The Morgan firm 
took the bonds at 924% net; and the 
bonds were marketed by Kissel, Kinnicut 
& Co. and others at 9614. 


The Satellites 


HE alliance is still further supple- 
mented, as the Pujo Committee 
shows: 

“Beyond these inner groups and 
subgroups are banks and_ bankers 
throughout the country who codperate 
with them in underwriting or guaran- 
teeing the sale of securities offered to 
the public, and who also act as distrib- 
utors of such securities. It was im- 
possible to learn the identity of these 
corporations, owing to the unwilling- 
ness of the members of the inner group 
to disclose the names of their under- 
writers, but sufficient appears to justi- 
fy the statement that there are at least 
hundreds of them and that they extend 
into many of the cities throughout this 
and foreign countries. 

“The patronage thus proceeding 
from the inner group and its subgroups 
is of great value to these banks and 
bankers, who are thus tied by self-in- 
terest to the great issuing houses and 
may be regarded as a part of this vast 
financial organization. Such patron- 
age yields no inconsiderable part 
of the income of these banks and bank- 
ers and without much risk on account 
of the facilities of the principal groups 
for placing issues of securities through 
their domination of great banks and 
trust companies and their other do- 
mestic affiliations and their foreign 
connections. The underwriting com- 
missions on issues made by this inner 
group are usually easily earned and do 
not ordinarily involve the underwriters 
in the purchase of the underwritten 
securities. Their interest in the trans- 
action is generally adjusted unless they 
choose to purchase part of the secur- 
ities, by the payment to them of a com- 
mission. There are, however, occa- 
sions on which this is not the case. The 
underwriters are then required to take 
the securities. Bankers and_ brokers 
are so anxious to be permitted to par- 
ticipate in these transactions under the 
the lead of the inner group that as a 
rule they join when invited to do so, 
regardless of their approval of the par- 
ticular business, lest by refusing they 
should thereafter cease to be invited.” 


N other words, an invitation from these 

royal bankers is interpreted as a 
command. As a result, these great 
bankers frequently get huge commis- 
sions without themselves distributing 
any of the bonds, or ever having taken 
any actual risk. 


“In the case of the pending New 
York subway financing of $170,000,000 
of bonds by Messrs. Morgan & Co. 
and their associates, Mr. Davison [as 
the Pujo Committee reports] esti- 
mated that there were from 100 to 125 
such underwriters who were apparently 
glad to agree that Messrs. Morgan & 
Co., the First National Bank, and the 
National City Bank should receive 3 
per cent., equal to $5,100,000—for form- 
ing this syndicate, thus relieving them- 
selves from all liability. whilst the un- 
derwriters assumed the risk of what the 
bonds would realize and of being re- 
quired to take their share of the unsold 
portion.” 


The Protection of Pseudo-Ethics 


— organization of the Money 
Trust is intensive, the combination 
comprehensive; but one other element 
was recognized as necessary to render it 
stable, and to make its dynamic force 
irresistible. Despotism, be it financial or 
political, is vulnerable unless it is be- 
lieved to rest upon a moral sanction. 
The longing for freedom is ineradicable. 
It will express itself in protest against 
servitude and in action;—unless_ the 
striving for freedom be made to seem im- 
moral. Long ago monarchs invented, 
as a preservative of absolutism, the fic- 
tion of “The divine right of kings.” 
Bankers, imitating royalty, invented re- 
cently that precious rule of so-called 
“Ethics”, by which it is declared un- 
professional to come to the financial re- 
lief of any corporation which is already 
the prey of another “‘reputable”’ banker. 
“The possibility of competition be- 

tween these banking houses in the pur- 
chase of securities,” says the Pujo 
Committee, “is further removed by 
the understanding between them and 
others, that one will not seek, by offer- 
ing better terms, to take away from 
another, a customer which it has there- 
tofore served, and by corollary of this, 
namely, that where given bankers 
have once satisfactorily united in bring- 
ing out an issue of a corporation, they 
shall also join in bringing out any 
subsequent issue of the same corpora- 
tions. This is described as a principle 
of banking ethics.” 

The “Ethical” basis of the rule must be 
that the interests of the combined bank- 
ers are superior to the interests of the 
rest of the community. Their attitude 
reminds one of the “‘Spheres of Influence” 
with ample “hinterlands” by which rapa- 
cious nations are adjusting differences. 
Important banking concerns, too am- 
bitious to be willing to take a subordi- 
nate position in the alliance, and too 
powerful to be suppressed, are accorded 
a financial “sphere of influence” upon the 
understanding that the rule of banking 
ethics will be faithfully observed. Most 
prominent among such lesser potentates 
are Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York,— 
an international banking house of great 
wealth, with large clientele and connec- 
tions. They are accorded an important 
“‘sphere of influence” in American rail- 
roading, including, among other sys- 
tems the Baltimore & Ohio, the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific. They 
and the Morgan group have with few 
exceptions preémpted the banking busi- 
ness of the important railroads of the 
country. But even Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
are not wholly independent. They are 
“qualified allies of the inner group”; and 
through their “close relations with the Na- 
tional City Bank and the National Bank 





of Commerce and other financial institu- 
tions” have “‘many interests in common 
with the Morgan associates, conducting 
large joint-account operations with them.” 


The Evils Resultant 


First: These  banker-barons _ levy, 
through their excessive exactions, a heavy 
toll upon the whole community; upon 
owners of money for leave to invest it; 
upon railroads, public service and indus- 
trial companies, for leave to use this 
money of other people; and, through 
these corporations, upon consumers. 

“The charge of capital,” says the 
Pujo Committee, “which of course 
enters universally into the price of 
commodities and of service, is thus 
in effect determined by agreement 
amongst those supplying it and not 
under the check of competition. If 
there be any virtue in the principle of 
competition, certainly any plan or ar- 
rangement which prevents its operation 
in the performance of so fundamental a 
commercial function as the supplying 
of capital is peculiarly injurious.” 
Second: More serious, however, is the 

effect of the Money Trust in directly sup- 
pressing competition. That suppression 
enables the monopolist to extort exten- 
sive profits; but monopoly increases the 
burden of the consumer even more in 
other ways. Monopoly arrests develop- 
ment; and through arresting develop- 
ment, prevents that lessening of the cost 
of production and of distribution which 
would otherwise take place. 

Can real competition exist among the 
anthracite coal railroads when the Mor- 
gan associates are potent in all of 
them? And with like conditions prevail- 
ing, what competition is to be expected 
between the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern, the Southern, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, and the Atlantic 
Coast Line; or between the Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company and the 
General Electric Company. As the Pujo 
Committee finds: 

“Such affiliations tend as a cover and 
conduit for secret arrangements and 
understandings in restriction of com- 
petition through the agency of the 
banking house thus situated.” 

And under existing conditions of com- 
bination, relief through other banking 
houses is precluded. 

“It can hardly be expected that the 
banks, trust companies, and other in- 
stitutions that are thus seeking parti- 
cipation from this inner group would be 
likely to engage in business of a char- 
acter that would be displeasing to the 
latter or would interfere with their 
plans or prestige. And so the pro- 
tection that can be afforded by the 
members of the inner group constitutes 
the safest refuge of our great industrial 
combinations against future competi- 
tion. The powerful grip of these gen- 
tlemen is upon the throttle that con- 
trols the wheels of credit and upon their 
signal, those wheels will turn or stop.” 
Third: But far more serious even than 

the suppression of competition is the sup- 
pression of industrial liberty, indeed of 
manhood itself, which this overweening 
financial power entails. The intimida- 
tion which it effects extends far beyond 
“the banks, trust companies, and other 
institutions seeking participation from 
this inner group in their lucrative under- 
writings’; far beyond those interested in 
the great corporations directly dependent 
upon the inner group. Its blighting and 
benumbing effect extends as well to the 
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small and seemingly independent business 
man,—to the vast army of professional men 
and others directly dependent upon “Big 
Business,” and upon many another; for 

1. Nearly every enterprising business 
man needs bank credit. The granting of 
credit involves the exercise of judgment 
of the bank officials; and however honest- 
ly the bank officials may wish to exercise 
their discretion, experience shows that 
their judgment is warped by the existence 
of the all-pervading power of the Money 
Trust. He who openly opposes the great 
interests will often be found to lack that 


The first step in remedying existing 


quality of ‘“‘safe and sane’’-ness which is 
the basis of financial credit. 

2. Nearly every enterprising business 
man and a large part of our professional 
men have something to sell to, or must buy 
something from, the great corporations 
to which the control or influence of the 
money lords extends directly, or from or to 
affiliated interests. Sometimes it is mer- 
chandise; sometimes it is service; some- 
times they have nothing either to buy 
or to sell, but desire political or social 
advancement. Sometimes they want 
merely peace. Experience shows that “‘it 


is not healthy to buck against a locomo- 
tive.” and “Business is business.” 


ERE and there you will find a hero, 
—red-blooded, and courageous,— 
loving manhood more than wealth, place 
or security,—who dared to fight for in- 
dependence and won. Here and there 
you may find the martyr, who resisted in 
silence and suffered with resignation. 
But America, which seeks “‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number,” cannot be 
content with conditions that fit only the 
hero, the martyr or the slave. 


conditions will be discussed in the next issue under “ Interlocking Directorates” 


The Culture Club of Deadham 


HE Woman’s Club of Deadham, 
after a heated discussion (104° F.) 
decided to permit a_ traveling 

suffragette to speak at their next regular 
meeting. O yes, the meetings were reg- 
ular all right, there was no doubt about 
that; hadn’t they convened at three 
o'clock, sharp, every Tuesday afternoon 
for twenty-five years, to imbibe culture? 
HESE culturists were insatiable in 
their desire to absorb culture; they 
were positively intemperate in their crav- 
ing; they could swallow Italian art with 
one gulp, washing it down merely with a 
concoction of Roman history in a diluted 
form. They simmered down the poets 
of the Elizabethan period and hashed the 
French Revolution. The more they 
were saturated with culture the greater 
became their obsession. They had al- 
ready reduced to pulp ten sets of ency- 
clopaedias bound in calf, which had been 
purchased from time to time by the un- 
complaining citizens of Deadham in their 
desire to fill this aching culture void. 

The state legislature had for some 
inexplicable reason passed a bill pertain- 
ing to woman suffrage; just what this 
meant they scarcely knew, but they 
thought it had something to do with 
women going to the polls to vote. The 
members of the legislature were queer, 
it is true, but still they were the law- 
makers of the state and it would not do 
to ignore them entirely. Moreover, the 
state federation of women’s clubs, while 
it could not conscientiously endorse this 
bold reform suggested by the suffrage 
bill and passed by the solons of the state, 
did recommend to the various clubs 
that the subject be investigated—a most 
startling and progressive act for such 
an organization. 

Thus it happened that an invitation 
was sent to Miss S. Tonethrower to come 
and expound her views to them the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Susan appeared at 
the appointed hour, and as no one seemed 
responsible for her entertainment she 
retired to an inconspicuous seat in the 
corner. Mrs. $400 opened the meeting 
by calling the roll; not a soul was missing, 
not even those who bitterly opposed this 
rash step away from the safe and beaten 
tracks of conservatism. As her name 
was called, each member responded by 
reciting a verse or paragraph culled from 
the woman’s page of the local newspaper 
or from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Judging from these brief and scholarly 
recitations the women of Deadham were 
certainly able to conceal their sense of 
humor and their apparent seriousness 
alarmed the little suffragette; she won- 


By MARY SWAIN WAGNER 


dered how they would receive her simple 
earnest speech and she longed for the 
stirring eloquence of Susan B. Anthony. 


HEN the minutes (which seemed like 
hours) were read by Mrs. $398, after 
which the fatal moment arrived when 
Mrs. Never-Die introduced Miss S. 
Tonethrower to the august assemblage. 
At the word every woman settled back 
in her chair, dug up a bag from some place 
and began to crochet. This was a new 
stunt for Susan and it rattled her con- 
siderably—rattled her more than the 
throwing of stones or the crashing of 
windows. It was the first time she had 
ever spoken before a culture club and it 
was most disconcerting to discover that 
their time was so valuable; she heartily 
wished that she were at home where she 
would not be made to feel that she was 
interfering with the world’s work. 


AS they gradually settled down to their 
afternoon’s work Susan could see their 
lips move as they counted the stitches. 
She tried to explain to them that woman 
suffrage is a world-wide movement that 
it is not confined to Deadham alone, nor 
to the United States, nor England, and 


still they kept on crocheting. She told 
them that in some states women were not 
considered as parents of their own chil- 
dren, that in case of wedlock there was 
only one parent, the father; that when 
an illegitimate child is born there is 
still only one parent but in this case it 
is the mother, and still they sat crochet- 
ing. Susan told them that the age of 
consent or protection for girls was dis- 
gracefully low, being only twelve years, 
and that if they did not feel concerned 
about their own children they should re- 
member that all women were not equally 
capable of guarding their girls from harm, 
and the women crocheted on. In a fit 
of desperation Susan said—**Don’t you 
know that this is your campaign?” One 
old lady woke up with a start and dropped 
a stitch. “Don’t you know,” she con- 
tinued, “‘that the whole world is looking 
at you?” Hereupon the young woman 
with earrings surreptitiously powdered 
her nose. 

Susan’s heart sank, but she made a 
desperate effort to pull herself to- 
gether. If she could only hurl a few 
stones or smash a few windows or do 
something to break through this knitted 
fabric of indifference! Even the excep- 
tional wisdom and advice of Beatrice 
Fairfax and Lillian Russell combined 
would have failed her in this crisis and 
she knew it. She had spoken hundreds 
of times before in the presence of vast 


audiences in London, New York and 
Chicago. She had been received with 
enthusiasm by suffrage societies, labor 
unions and churches; she had always felt 
that she held their attention, that she 
was addressing intelligent people, men 
and women with their minds open for 
conviction. But now, how different! 
What could she do! 

Mrs. $390, being a kind hearted lady, 
noticed Susan’s discomfiture and rising 
to her feet said in a most impressive 
manner: “‘Madam President, I move that 
a vote of thanks be given Miss Tone- 
thrower for her most eloquent and enter- 
taining address and that we then con- 
tinue with the important work of the 
day, our study of Spain.” The motion 
was promptly seconded and unanimously 
passed by all the “I's.” 

Thereupon Mrs. $400 announced that 
a paper would be read by Mrs. $35. It 
was very evident that all the work was 
done by those whose names could be 
represented by two figures, their willing- 
ness to do the drudgery being their open 
sesame to this most exclusive club. 


HESE women of Deadham became 
so interested in that defunct insti- 
tution with a Hapsburg jaw called a king, 
that they sat with their mouths wide open 
and actually forgot to crochet. They had 
pictures of Alphonso’s cute little deaf and 
dumb child “‘so afflicted by a kind and 
loving providence for some wise purpose.” 
Susan groaned inwardly at all she heard 
and longed to tell them what she knew of 
eugenics and to explain to them that it 
was not providence but a law of nature 
that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations. 

Our glorious victories in the Spanish 
War were discussed with glee and they 
were unashamed that this great country 
should have condescended to whip poor 
little Spain. Neither did they care 
that the battle of San Juan Hill might 
have been averted if a lighted cigar- 
ette had not been dropped into the 
hold of the Maine by the tobacco trust 
or some other capitalists having interests 
in Cuba. 

Susan being an ardent advocate of 
the universal peace movement could 
endure no more. She slipped quietly 
to the door and escaped unnoticed. She 
bared her head to the cooling breezes 
of the late afternoon; a breath of fresh 
air revived her indomitable spirit; her 
thoughtful face was beautified by the 
reflected glory of the hour as she breathed 
the prayer “how long, O Lord, how 
long?” 












HE furore that greeted the work of 

i Léon Bakst in Paris in 1909 and in 

London in 1912, leaves no doubt 
as to the position that he has won 
as an artist. It is strange that his art 
could not thrive in his native land, seeing 
that the Russian ballet was his direct in- 
spiration, and that the Russian people 
were eager to welcome an art which aimed 
to express emotions they had so long been 
forced to suppress. However, it is not to 
be regretted that Bakst broke away from 
the conservative spirit which hovered 
about the imperial ballet in Russia, and 
that he became one of the leading forces of 
an independent company, directed by M. 
Serge de Diaghilew. This company en- 
listed the services of such eminent artists 
as M. Fokine, the organizer of the ballet, 
M. Tcherepnin, the conductor, and Ni- 
jinsky, Pavlowa, Karsavina, M. Bolm 
and Ida Rubenstein among its leading 
mimes and dancers. This group of artists 
determined to experiment freely with new 
ideals, and the attention of the world was 
quickly directed to their productions, 
after their first appearances in Paris. It 
was soon felt that one of its most distin- 
guished features was the daring and bril- 
liant work of Léon Bakst, one of a group 
of painters who were called upon to design 
the costumes and stage decorations. 

M. Arséne Alexandre gives us a few 
facts in the life of Bakst. He was born in 
St. Petersburg in 1868 and was a student 
in the Academy of Fine Arts there, but 
grew tired of the work and left. He went 
to Paris, where we hear of him in 1895 as 
the pupil of Edelfelt, a Finnish artist; but 
it was not until 1906 that he began to win 
a prominent place for himself in the world 
of art. In that year he was commissioned 
by Diaghilew to do a piece of decorative 
work for an important Russian Arts ex- 
hibition, and from that time on he took 
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** Almée’’—from ** Scheherazade” 


the artistic world by storm. His decor- 
ations for the ballet, notably his Scheher- 
azade, revealed a poet and a master of 
color, who seemed to possess the power to 
conjure up from his imagination the char- 
acters of the “Arabian Nights” and to 
weave garments of magic about them. 


IS work, of course, is only one element 

in a three-fold harmony created by 
Russian music, dancing, and Bakst’s own 
art. The history of its ballet feature 
dates as far back as Peter the Great, who 
paved the way for its real beginning under 
Didelot in 1802. The latter advocated a 
severe and systematic training of chil- 
dren for the ballet under the supervision 
of the State. Half a century later, after 
a history involving romantic love-episodes 
and grim tragedy, the ballet had gained a 
very strong hold in Russia, because of its 
national, patriotic character, due to the 
reforms of Petipa, a Frenchman. It was, 
however, not until the appearance of 
Isadora Duncan that the Russian ballet 
made its recent and most important de- 
velopment. She was the first to return 
to the ancient religious dance, to the 
primal synthesis of pantomime and music. 
In comparison with the present Russian 
ballet, Isadora Duncan is considerably 
antiquated, but the credit for being the 
first to revolt against the artifices of the 
modern dance, which showed no traces 
of emotional movement, is hers. Follow- 
ing closely upon her reforms, came the 
development of the chorus and the folk- 
dance, which mirrored Russian life with 
its crude passions and showed the triumph 
of the body over the spirit. Nothing 
could so well express the sense of the body 
as the expressive silence and the plastic art 
of the Russian. It was this physical or 


sensual element in the dance that sounded 
a sympathetic note in the soul of Bakst 





Bakst and the 
Russian Ballet 
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and caused him to become one of the 
foremost liberators of the art of the stage. 

There is another and more important 
cause which helped the development of 
the Duncan dance into the folk-dance, 
namely the choral spirit which pervades 


all Russian music and dancing. In Rus- 
sia, the note of the folk-song has not yet 
died and the flower of popular myth has 
not faded. Almost all Russian music is 
based upon folk and choral motifs, and 
from the time of Glinka’s reforms there is 
a logical development down to the appear- 
ance of Fokine, the distinguished maitre de 
ballet. 'The dance under the latter’s direc- 
tion became such a dignified form of art 
that the most prominent Russian com- 
posers, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Glazounov, Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Bal- 
akirew, and Tcherepnin, contributed their 
works for its further development. Rus- 
sian music, as exemplified by these great 
composers, has made its powerful in- 
fluence felt in America, and the Russian 
ballet, with Pavlowa and Mordkin, out- 
growing the feature of mere amusement, 
and entering the arena of the lyric music 
drama is already a force to be reckoned 
with here. Russian life, with its savage 
and romantic spirit, is its dominating 
feature and the wonderful imagination of 
Bakst, stirred by these elements, has 
created new visions of beauty, of which 
one, at least, the ‘‘Orientale,’”’ Pavlowa 
will introduce to us. 


HE feature of the art of Bakst that 
distinguishes him from other Rus- 
sian decorators for the theater is that his 
work throbs with life and that there seems 
to be no period or national style which he 
cannot assimilate with ease. The “ Arab- 
ian Nights,” with their wild orgies, the 
Orient, and Greece, and the charming 
characters of ancient myth, with their 
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graceful, rhythmic move- 
ments, form a portion of his 
material. Perhaps the best 
key to his work is afforded 
by his own statement, “Every 
subject, every model, every 
part of the human body, that 
is designed without passion, 
without the joy of life, is a 
work utterly barren and 
false. Color should afford a 
joy for the eye.” The effect 
of looking at his work, the 
voluptuous Bacchantes, the 
sinuous slaves, the majestic 
high-priests, the stupid 
Eunuchs, the youths in gor- 
geous robes, the graceful 
nymphs, is that of a carnival 
in which the human emotions 
are masked as_ passionate 
colors. The bewitching dances 
of the bayaderes in “Scheher- 
azade,” and the perhaps too 
eloquent movements of the 
slaves in “Cleopatre” con- 
quered Paris and all the other 
capitals in quick succession. 
It is with small wonder that 
his designs for these ballets 
and the individuals which 
compose them have been 
acquired enthusiastically by 
admirers throughout Europe. 
The Bakst Exhibition held 
this fall at 305 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, afforded lov- 
ers of art an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing many of his 
best designs. Not only are 
they superbly drawn, but the 
amazing colors in which the 
whirling figures are enveloped 
have the effect of heavy per- 
fumes. Grotesque dancers in 
green, maroon and gold sug- 


gest the sparkling beauty of spotted 
pythons. The Jeune Beotien playing the 
pipes, a figure of perfect grace, and the 
study of a Greek maiden in delicate blue, 
white and silver, would arouse the admira- 




















** Papillons”’ 


tion ofa Hellenist. St. Sebastien and Pisan- 
ella weavea mediaeval spell. The intensely 
virile Negres Argents, the weird malachite- 
skinned Dieu Bleu, interpreted by Ni- 
jinsky, the dancing shepherds and the 


Taboo! 


By BERTON BRALEY 


odors 


You may put on a show that is full of suggestion 
And subtle appeal to the sense, 

And no one will murmur or mutter a question 
But simply remark, “It’s immense!”’ 

You may crowd it with girls in the filmiest dresses 
Or almost no garments at all, 

And have them perform all the latest excesses 
Of “bunnyhug,” “grizzly” and “crawl.” 


You may hold up the truth as a subject for laughter, 
Make vice look attractive and gay, 

Give praise to the rounder, the crook and the grafter 
And no one will whisper you nay; 

But put on a play that is truthful and vital 
In showing the wages of sin, 

A speedy arrest is your certain requital 
With plenty of newspaper din! 


You may cover debauchery thinly with glamor 
And no one will utter a word, 
But strip off the veil, and the raucous-voiced clamor 
Of “Indignant Virtue” is heard! 
So put on your shows that are daintily shady, 
Where vice wears her pleasantest mien, 
But shun, shun the Truth—she’s a very nude lady 
And therefore should never be seen! 








shameless Sultana Jaune who 
calls Manet’s “Olympia”’ to 
mind,—each of these strikes 
upon our senses exactly the 
note which Bakst intended. 

The scenic effects of Bakst 
are even more startling than 
his designs for single figures. 
He leads us through the 
caves and mysterious grot- 
toes of Araby, through the 
sacred groves of Greece. 
His landscapes seem to be 
in a constant process of 
change. The colors seem to 
melt away before the eye. 
His drawings reveal the 
stimulating reformer, and 
when we realize that “ Boris 
Godounoff,” an opera not 
artistically perfect, but with 
a gripping elemental appeal, 
was received in New York 
with wild outbursts of enthu- 
siasm, what triumph must 
await the art of Bakst, at 
once technically perfect and 
vital! 


VEN if the less critical 

and analytical fail to 
see the artistic unity of mise 
en scéne, music and panto- 
mime, they cannot fail to 
revel in these intoxicating 
combinations of color. If 
they do not inaugurate a 
genuine reform in stage deco- 
ration, these works will at 
least arouse the enthusiasm 
of those who sympathize 
with Walter Pater’s com- 
ment on the Renaissance, 
“While all melts under our 
feet, we may well grasp at 
any passion, or any contri- 


bution to Knowledge that seems by a 
lifted horizon to set the spirit free for 
a moment, or any stirring of the senses, 
strange dyes, strange colors, and curious 
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The San Diego 
Exposition 


By 
CLYDE H. OSBORN 


N many respects the San Diego Expo- 
sition, as it is popularly known, is 

a radical departure from precedent. 

It shares with the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition the distinction of 
being the first to be held in commemora- 
tion of a contemporaneous event—the 
completion of the most wonderful en- 
gineering feat of the ages, accomplished 


AS MON 
by men who are still alive. f j ; | 
It is probably true that preceding ex- , “AP 
positions have been great economic wastes rT 7 ae (| | 
in large measure, for they have been main- wt bs 











ly reminiscent. The San Diego Exposi- 
tion is unique in that it will not only bear 
messages from the past and the present, 
but in greater degree it will strive to 
build for the future. It is an exposition 
with a mission, and a really big one. 





HE greatest problem confronting the 
United States today is epitomized in 

the phrase, “high cost of living.” Analysis 
shows the main causes to be the enormous 
growth of our cities and the consequent 
depopulation of our rural communities. 
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The mission of this exposition, as con- 
ceived by its sponsors, is to be instrumen- 
tal in turning the tide. This it aims to 
do, not in an academic way, but by 
tangible, convincing demonstrations of 
the joys, the rewards and the _possi- 
bilities of rural life today. Elabo- 
rate outdoor exhibits will 
comprehensively illustrate 

the most successful sys- 

tems of reclamation and 

irrigation, pumping and 

distributing. Modern 

methods of tillage, farming 

and fruit-raising in every 

branch, and the marketing 

of products as well, will be 

shown in every detail. 


HE wonderfully  ef- 

ficient farm machin- 
ery which so _ lightens 
the burden of the agri- 
culturalist of today will be 
exhibited in actual use. 
Model farms upon the ex- 
position grounds will go 
through their daily rou- 
tine, raising, storing and 
marketing crops, for the 
education of visitors. The 
“Little Landers” will 
have a farm upon the 
grounds by which they 
expect to prove that a sin- 
gle acre properly and in- 
tensively cultivated will 
yield a living for the 
average family. 

The principal industrial 
exhibits will be of excep- 
tional educational value The “‘Home Economy” building—main entrance, showing the Spanish-Colonial style 
along the same lines, for of architecture 
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the San Diego Exposition is to be one of 
processes rather than of products. For ex- 
ample: the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America has five acres upon which 
are being planted alfalfa, grain and an 
orchard. In the last will be demonstrated 
their orchard tillage instruments and trac- 
tors; upon the rest of their ground their 
hay and grain machinery will be in actual 
use. On other parts of the grounds mam- 
moth tractors will demonstrate their 
plows, seeders, harrows and various other 
tillage implements in operation. So far as 
possible, all exhibitors will be required to 
make active demonstrations, and some 
of these will be upon a very large scale. 


lige Exposition does not stop at the 
effort to inspire in its visitors a de- 
sire to return to the land. It goes further. 
It will show compre- 





Institution, expect to make the former the 
largest and most complete anthropologi- 
eal and ethnological exhibit ever assem- 
bled. That is a rather large undertaking, 
but one hesitates about discounting their 
statements very much when confronted 
with some things which they have already 
accomplished. As bearing upon the ab- 
original tribes of the Great Southwest, it 
is interesting to note that the Santa Fé 
Railroad will occupy ten acres with Indian 
villages,—and a Fred Harvey eating house 
under the management of Harvey, fils. 
Every Indian tribe in the southwestern 
states, each in its own village, will be gener- 
ously represented. Itisevenrumored that, 
for the first time away from their respec- 
tive reservations, one may see various re- 
ligious and ceremonial dances and rites 
performed by the simon-pure American. 










beautiful. Already the principal build- 
ings are in course of construction,—one 
of them finished and eight others rapidly 
nearing completion. Picturesque Ca- 
brillo Cafion bisects Balboa Park and it 
will be spanned by an immense viaduct, 
the “Puente Cabrillo,” whose last arch is 
now being built. All construction work 
is under the supervision of Mr. Frank P. 
Allen, Director of Works. Mr. Allen 
built the Seattle Exposition and it is 
claimed for him that he is the first expo- 
sition-builder who was ever ready to open 
his fair on time. From present indica- 

tions he will live up to that record. 
Balboa Park covers 1400 acres and is 
about ten minutes’ ride from the business 
center of San Diego. The site of the Ex- 
position comprises some 600 acres in the 
center of the Park and on the crest of a 
hill whence one has 





hensively, by huge 
graphic maps and 
convincing data, the 
possibilities await- 
ing the homeseeker 
in every part of the 
United States, the 
character and ap- 
proximate value of 
land in every county 
and township, and 
the product to which 
each is best adapted. 
As well as being a 
big undertaking this 
would seem to be a 
magnanimous one, 
inasmuch as San 
Diego has millions of 
fertile, untilled acres 
at her door; but it 
is typical of the 
spirit of the San 
Diego enterprise. 
The scope of this 
vast text-book of 
opportunity is na- 
tional. The East- 
erner will be shown 
where in his own 
state potential, un- 
cultivated land 
beckons to him. He 
will, incidentally 
only, be shown the 
possibilities of the 
great West. Here 
the man who is in- 
terested in produc- 
ing the great staples 
of life, the stock- 
grower, the farmer, 
the fruit-raiser, the 
mar ket-gardener, 
will find a complete digest of the oppor- 
tunities awaiting him in this country. 





N short, the prime aim and ultimate 
object of the San Diego Exposition 
is to foster the “‘back to the soil’? move- 
ment; first, by actively demonstrating 
the rewards in health and wealth and con- 
tentment that await him who goes back 
to nature; second, by telling him where 
he can go with the capital at his command 
and secure the particular home or type of 
farm that appeals to him. 

Although the San Diego Exposition 
will be held during the same year as the 
World’s Fair in San Francisco it is in no 
sense a competitor—rather is it a comple- 
ment. Greatest stress will be laid upon 
two exhibits which will be peculiarly its 
own: one depicting the history of the 
primitive peoples of the earth; the other, 
a horticultural exhibit. The directors, 
with the assistance of the Smithsonian 








Another view of the “Home Economy” building—the arcade 


The horticultural exhibit ranks next in 
importance. It purposes to embrace the 
plant life of the entire world, from the 
torrid zone to the frigid. That, too, is a 
fairly sizable task; but already tremen- 
dous strides have been made. Over 200,- 
000 trees and shrubs have been planted 
on the grounds, and in the nurseries are 
said to be some 2,000,000 specimens of 
every known species of plant life. This 
count was not verified for the purposes of 
this article, but from a rather bewildering 
inspection one is impelled to believe the 
statement. Moreover, this is the first ex- 
position that has been favored with cli- 
matic conditions which render such an 
undertaking feasible. 

The architecture will be uniformly of 
the Spanish-Colonial type. Every build- 
ing will be a duplicate of one of the fa- 
mous buildings of Central or South Amer- 
ica. Surrounded by almost tropical ver- 
dure, the result should be harmoniously 


a wonderful view of 
the city, the bay, 
Coronado, Point 
Loma, the Pacific, 
the Coronado Is- 
lands, and can even 
peer into Mexico. 


HE idea of an 
international ex- 
position commemo- 
rating the formal 
opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal was first 
evolved in San 
Diego. At a meet- 
ing of the local 
Chamber of Com- 
merce in September, 
1909, Mr. G. Aubrey 
Davidson made the 
suggestion. It met 
with acclaim and 
the exposition cor- 
poration was imme- 
diately organized. 
Subsequently San 
Francisco and New 
Orleans entered the 
field. A deadlock 
resulted in Congress, 
and San Diego threw 
her votes to San 
Francisco upon the 
agreement that the 
latter should co- 
operate in securing 
federal recognition 
for the San Diego 
Exposition, which 
was now under way, 
as an exposition ex- 
ploiting primarily 
the Great South- 
west. Men whose names are words to 
conjure with in Southern California are 
backing the project,—David C. Collier 
(the president), John D. Spreckels, G. 
Aubrey Davidson, Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., 
Frank Belcher and a score of others. 
The general management of the enter- 
prise is in the hands of Mr. Harry O. 
Davis. Subscriptions have been met 
promptly and the bond issue voted 
by the city found an _ immediate 
market, consequently the manage- 
ment has at all times had ample 
funds. Congress has accorded official 
recognition. State legislatures and 
county commissioners have made gen- 
erous appropriations, as have many of 
our sister republics on the South. 
The irresistible conclusion is _ that, 
instead of a local state fair, San 
Diego will hold a real exposition in 
1915, original and of splendid economic 
value. 











Mendel Beilis 


HE Beilis case 1s the latest of one 
hundred and twenty odd cases of 
the sort that have been brought 
on since the year 1144 A.p., and it 
may be noted that the very first took 
place at Norwich, in England. But the 
Germanic countries have developed the 
largest number of these trials against 
Hebrews for alleged ritual murder, while 
at the present time this antiquated 
charge is the tool of government persecu- 
tion in the Slavonic part of Europe. 

As a result of these charges, often 
hatched by revengeful proselytes and 
still more often by princes who craved for 
Jewish money, hundreds of men and 
women mounted the gallows, or were 
burned at the pyre. A thrilling chapter 
of Jewish history is the march of the 
seventeen Jewesses condemned to death 
in one city who walked bravely on, sing- 
ing ‘Haleou.”’ Thousands more lost 
their homes and had their wealth confis- 
cated. In the case of Tisza-Eszlar (1882), 
the son of the official Jewish slaughterer, 
bribed with trifles and coins, swore to an 
apparently straightforward story of how 
his own father cut the throat of a Chris- 
tian girl, and how the assistants caught 
up the blood in a vessel and used the 
fluid in Passover celebrations, and masses 
of Jews suffered from blood-riots that fol- 
lowed, until the alleged victim was found 
in the river Theiss, her throat uncut and 
her body in good condition. 


\{ O less than four Papal bulls were is- 
+ * sued from Rome in efforts to convince 
the ignorant masses that the Jews were 
not guilty of the charge made, and the 
monarchs of Germany, Bohemia, Poland 
and other nations have at various times 
condemned the persecution. One of the 
most important books in defense of the 
Jew was written by one Frank, a priest of 
the Catholic Church. There is not a cus- 
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tom or habit, a rite or law that warrants 
the slightest credit to the shallow belief of 
the consumption of blood for religious 
purposes. 


ROM the time of Moses, when one of 
the Commandments read “Thou 
shalt not kill,’’ down to the last rule of the 
peaceful and almost dispirited Rabbis of 
Russia, every written word or spoken 
sermon has spelled “Peace, Non-resist- 
ance, Mercy, and Charity.” The posi- 
tive laws are particularly vigorous in the 
prohibition of the use of blood for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

Ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it 
be of fowl or of beast, in any of your dwell- 
ings. Whatsoever soul it be, that eateth any 
manner of blood, even that soul shall be cut 


off from his people. 
—Leviticus, Chapter VII, 26. 


Not alone in this general law is there 
strict prohibition, but there are numerous 
regulations which forbid even a_possi- 
ble taste of blood. In the Talmud it 
is laid down that if a person shall find 
that the bread he eats has been stained 
by blood from his mouth, he must stop 
and remove the part of the bread so 
tainted, although he may eat the rest of it, 
and he must as well rinse his mouth of any 
of the blood that may remain upon his 
teeth or tongue, for no blood must be 
swallowed. The rule is also laid down 
that when a person eats an egg, and finds 
a drop of blood or a nucleus in it, that 
egg must be discarded and cannot be 
eaten. Rule 29 of the “ Yoreh De Ah” (a 
compilation of Jewish laws) provides that 
before meat of an animal may be eaten, 
it must be soaked in clean water for no 
less than one-half hour and after that 
must be thoroughly covered with salt and 
allowed to stay under its effect for at least 
one hour, so that any possible blood that 
may remain in the meat shall be thor- 
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oughly dried and washed out, and it was 
further directed that whereas no way is 
known to draw the blood out of the liver 
of the animal, the additional provision is 
made that that meat be first raked over 
the fire thoroughly before it may be 
eaten. Rabbi Teomim adds that the off- 
cial slaughterer was forbidden to use for 
killing of animals a knife which, it was 
found, had been used by the executioner, 
so that even the remotest effect of human 
blood may be eliminated completely. 

A method for the slaughter of ani- 
mals is universally employed by the Jews 
designed to have the animal lose the 
largest portion of its blood, while water 
and salt draw out the rest; and a careful 
law prescribes further that one may not 
eat of the flesh of an animal that has been 
strangled or struck down, since in one 
case the blood remains in the carcass, 
while in the other the blood clogs and 
cannot be drawn out. There are laws. 
regulations and Rabbinical commentaries 
by the scores of pages in which the pro- 
hibition against the use or taste of blood 
is absolute and unqualified, and punish- 
ment is accorded to those who may trans- 
gress the law. 

We are often confronted with the ques- 
tion as to the origin and source of these 
fatal charges. The Christians were the 
first to be accused of this exact charge of 
killing human beings for the use of blood. 
The first of such charges were made by 
the heathens in the second and third cen- 
tury after Christ, when the adherents of 
Jesus met in the catacombs of Rome and 
were accused of meeting in such hidden 
recesses to offer human sacrifices. The 
Church Fathers often appealed for clem- 
ency on behalf of these early Christians 
in the same manner that Jewish Rabbis 
plead, and have so often pleaded, in vain. 
The charge against the Christians contin- 
ued almost to the Middle Ages, and only 
recently was repeated in China during the 
anti-Christian rebellion. 

Jewish historians narrate the occur- 
rence of a wholesale slaughter of Chris- 
tians at the hands of Mussulmans, 
whereby no less than 200,000 perished, 
after accusing the unfortunate Nazarenes 
of ritual murder, the exact charge after- 
ward employed by the Christians in the 
persecution of the Jews. 

























































OW changed the Senate is, comes 
to one with something of a shock 
with the statement that of the 

ninety Senators who met at the beginning 
of Roosevelt’s second term, only eight 
years ago, only nineteen remain. Hawley 
and Hoar and Hanna and Quay and 
Quarles, who were members of the Senate 
preceding that, seem to belong to a for- 
gotten era. It is a grim story, this of 
senatorial mortality. Many of these 
elder statesmen have gone the way of 
all the earth. But many more have heen 
the victims of an aroused public opinion 
which demanded that the Senate which 
opposed or emasculated the measures for 
which Roosevelt stood should conform 
to the popular will. The magazines, 
weekly and monthly, “them there mag- 
azine fellers,” as Senator Scott called 
them, turned their cruel searchlights upon 
senatorial reputations, disclosing devious 
connections with “‘the Interests,” and 
the people did the rest. 

The Republican majority of 1905 con- 
tained a notable group of men, such as 
Platt of Connecticut, Hale and Frye 
of Maine, Proctor of Vermont, Aldrich 
of Rhode Island, Crane and Lodge of 
Massachusetts, Elkins and Scott of West 
Virginia, Dryden of New Jersey, Platt 
and Depew of New York, Foraker of 
Ohio, Fulton of Oregon, Heyburn of 
Idaho, Cullom of Illinois, Beveridge of 
Indiana, Allison and Dolliver of Iowa, 
Spooner and La Follette of Wisconsin. 
Of these, only Lodge and La Follette 
remain, and “Cabot” was then the chosen 
defender of “Theodore” on the floor of 
the Senate. 

*“Many of these vacant seats will be 
vacated permanently,” said the grim 
Senator from Wisconsin, when the Sen- 
ators left their seats in a body while 
La Follette was speaking. 


 prnegp nee was a member of 
that Senate, but could hardly be 
classed with the first group, while Perkins, 
Dillingham, du Pont, Nelson, Clark and 
Warren of Wyoming, and Penrose, who 
was considered merely the ““Me Too” of 
Quay, reached their later prominence by 
regularity, experience, and the operation 
of the old priority rule. Yet these, with 
Lodge, Root, and Burton of Ohio, form 
the Regular Republican leadership of 
the Senate today. 

Clapp was also a member of the Senate 
of 1905, though not having earned his 
reputation then by insurging against 
the Aldrich régime. Undoubtedly, the 
aggressive leadership of the Republican 
side of the Chamber has passed to the 
Progressive group, consisting of La Fol- 
lette and Clapp and their later allies, 
Borah, Bristow, Cummins, Crawford, 
Kenyon, Gronna, Norris, Sterling, Works, 
with Poindexter, National Progressive, and 
Sherman of Illinois, a near-Progressive. 

On the Democratic side of the Cham- 
ber the changes through death have 
been many, but there has also been a 
gradual evolution toward progressive- 
ness within the party and a_ political 
revolution in the country, which, work- 
ing together, have converted a Repub- 
lican majority of two-thirds, four years 
ago, when Taft was inaugurated, into 
a Democratic majority of six, the Dem- 
ocrats numbering fifty-one, and the 
Opposition, forty-five, including Repub- 


The Converted Senate 
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licans, Progressive Republicans and one 
National Progressive. The Democratic 
minority of eight years ago was largely 
composed of old-fashioned Southern 
statesmen, many of them Confederate 
veterans. Again omitting unimportant 
men who have passed out, there were 
Morgan and Pettus of Alabama, Berry 
of Arkansas, Teller of Colorado, Mall- 
ory of: Florida, Clay of Georgia, Black- 
burn and Mce-Creary of Kentucky, 
McEnery and Foster of Louisiana, Gor- 
man and Rayner of Maryland, McLaurin 
and Money of Mississippi, Bate and 
Carmack of Tennessee, Bailey of Texas, 
Daniel of Virginia, while Bacon, Martin, 
Clarke, Culberson, Stone, Tillman, New- 
lands, Simmons and Overman remain. 
Of these, only Clarke, Culberson and New- 
lands could be called Progressives. But 
they were presently reinforced by the 
arrival of Owen and Gore from Okla- 
homa. Then Bankhead and Johnston, 
Reactionaries both, succeeded Morgan 
and Pettus. Next came Chamberlain of 
Oregon and Fletcher of Florida, pro- 
gressive except in their votes on the Ald- 
rich bill. Shively of Indiana, Smith of 
South Carolina, and Swanson of Virginia, 
came with Progressive leanings, Thorn- 
ton of Louisiana and Chilton of West 
Virginia, Reactionaries. 


N the Senate of 1911, the Progressive 

Democrats received such notable 
allies as Bryan of Florida, Lea of Ten- 
nessee, Hitchcock of Nebraska, Johnson 
of Maine, Kern of Indiana, Martine of 
New Jersey, at least an acceptable 
alternative to James Smith, Myers of 
Montana, O'Gorman of New York, 
Pomerene of Ohio, Reed of Missouri 
and John Sharp Williams of Missis- 
sippi, former minority leader of the 
House, and as such the supporter of 
all the Roosevelt policies that received 
legislative enactment, the Democratic 
scholar in politics, with a good deal of 
politics in the scholar. But when the 
lines were drawn, Bailey succeeded in 
getting Martin elected minority leader 
instead of Shively. Later in the year 
came Hoke Smith of Georgia, who had 
smashed the railroad machine into little 
bits in his campaigns for Governor before 
his election to the Senate. In 1912 
Ashurst and Smith entered the Senate 
from the Progressive new state of Arizona. 
With Republican division, the Taft Ad- 
ministration being comparable only to 
the plan of the city of New York, “no 
mistake having been left unmade,”’ and 
with Woodrow Wilson nominated at 
Baltimore, the problems arose, first, of 
electing a Democratic Senate, and then 
of re-organizing it on Progressive lines. 


OKE SMITH, during the Presi- 
dential contest, was mainly con- 
cerned with the election of Democratic 
Legislatures which would elect Democratic 
Senators. Naturally, he kept in close 
touch with the candidates for the Senate, 
and practically all who were elected were 
Progressives, Hollis of New Hampshire, 
Hughes of New Jersey, James of Ken- 
tucky, Lane of Oregon, Lewis of Illinois, 
Pitman of Nevada, Robinson of Arkansas, 
Saulsbury of Delaware, Shafroth and 
Thomas of Colorado, Shields of Tennessee, 
Thompson of Kansas,.Sheppard of Texas, 
succeeding Bailey, Vardaman of Missis- 









sippi, and Ransdell of Louisiana. Only 
this month the Progressive Democrat, 
Blair Lee was chosen in the first direct 
senatorial election ever held in Maryland. 

The Tariff was uppermost in view. 
It was known that Thornton and Rans- 
dell had pledged their constituents that 
they would vote against a tariff bill 
reducing the duties on sugar. That left 
the narrow majority of two on the Demo- 
cratic side. Yet the Progressives declared 
that they would not “‘make generals out 
of traitors.” For some of those who 
ranked first according to the priority 
rule, had been known as “Aldrich Dem- 
ocrats,” on account of their numerous 
votes with him on the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, many had voted against free lumber, 
in defiance of the Democratic Platform, 
and of these several had betrayed the 
connection between Lorimer and Lum- 
ber by voting for Lorimer’s acquittal. 
Yet to have driven these men to revolt 
by deposing them from the Committee 
Chairmanships which they could claim as 
the ranking members, would have been to 
endanger if not defeat all tariff legislation. 


i the reorganization proceeded on this 
\ wise: The Caucus made Hoke Smith 
Chairman of a nominating committee, 
making report to the Caucus. Clarke 
was elected President pro tem. instead 
of Bacon, but Bacon was given his 
Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Martin was deposed 
from his position as Chairman of the 
Caucus, carrying with it the responsi- 
bility of Majority Leader, and Kern was 
given that position, which he is admirably 
qualified to fill. Simmons was ranking 
member on the important Committee on 
Finance, dealing with Tariff and Currency 
problems. So this committee was di- 
vided, Owen being made Chairman of the 
Commitee on Banking and Currency and 
Simmons of the Finance Committee, thus 
confined to tariff matters. Martin was 
made Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Tillman, of Naval Affairs, 
Smith of Maryland, of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. Culberson 
was entitled to the Chairmanship of the 
Judiciary; Newlands, of Interstate Com- 
merce; Bankhead, of Postoffices and 
Post Roads; Overman, of Rules; Stone, 
of Indian Affairs, and those were given 
them. But the important committees 
were literally packed with Progressive 
members. The Chairmen were further 
controlled by the rule that a meeting shall 
be called to consider any bill at the re- 
quest of a majority of the Democratic 
membership of that committee. This 
prevents smothering good measures in 
pigeon-holes. Finally, the Chairmen were 
put on their good behavior by the notice 
that, in the next Senate, the committees 
appointed by the caucus will elect their 
own Chairmen. Thus the rule of ability 
and character will prevail over the rule 
of priority through length of service. 

And a Steering Committee, with Kern 
as Chairman, and Progressive Democrats 
in control, are given the duty of watching 
and furthering legislation in the public 
interest. 

So the Senate of the United States has 
become Progressive. Progressives con- 
trol the Democratic majority, and with 
the Republican Progressives they are a 
majority of all. It is a converted Senate. 
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Ellen Van Volkenburg as Hecuba in 
“The Trojan Women” @ 


TS size is the least significant thing 
about it—but an interesting thing, 
nevertheless. Tucked away around 
a corridor on the fourth floor of the Fine 
Arts building, in a space no larger than a 
good-sized studio, it eludes the observa- 
tion of the casual Chicago theater-goer, 
though its reputation has traveled abroad. 
The stage measures 15x20 feet, and there 
are seats for ninety-three people. 

This apparently undemocratic restric- 
tion of the size of the audience, and the 
circumstance that in an adjoining room 
tea is served in the intermission, caused 
the suspicion, when the theater opened 
last year, that the Chicago Little Theater 
was a “society” affair, an amusement for 
a few well-to-do people of exotic cultural 
pretensions. This suspicion was natural 
enough, so inevitable, indeed, that it is 
rather worth while to explain just why it 
was—as it has proved—unjust. 

In the first place, the precise size of the 
theater is an accident. It was intended 
to be small. And the idea of the little 
theater, the thédtre intime, hardly needs, 
in this year of grace, any defense. It is a 
natural result of the demand for the pro- 
duction of a more psychological, less ob- 
jectively exciting sort of play than Amer- 
ica has been accustomed to, and the de- 
mand, moreover, for a more immediate 
relation between the players and their 
audience. There is also the purely com- 
mercial idealism which insists that when a 
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Chicago’s Experiment in the Production of Poetic Drama 


By FLOYD DELL 


man pays for a seat he should get one 
within seeing and hearing distance of the 
stage. But there are at least two other 
reasons for small theaters. One of them 
is the fact that the demand for the psycho- 
logical and poetic drama is not as yet very 
large. The other—and this was the ori- 
gin of the excessive littleness of the Chi- 
cago Little Theater—is lack of money. 
When you are “hell-bent” for producing 
poetic drama, and you have raised all the 
money you can raise, you simply go 
ahead and do the best you can with the 
little you have got. 


HAT was what Maurice Browne did, 
anyway. Maurice Browne is the 
director and creator of the Chicago Little 
Theater. He is an Englishman, a poet, 
and an ex-publisher of poetry. Now and 
then one picks up beautifully printed and 
inexpensive volumes of poems by some of 
the younger English and American poets, 
bearing the imprint of the Samurai Press. 
Mr. Browne was the Samurai Press. 
From having been an entrepreneur of 
modern poetry, he turned to become a 
theatrical manager in Chicago—a place 
known abroad, as in New York, for its 
live interest in drama. 

Mr. Browne is an enthusiast, which as 
commonly understood means an imprac- 
tical person. Perhaps he is so overflowing 
with impracticality as to imbue everyone 
with whom he comes in contact with the 
same delightful quality; or perhaps he is 
really a shrewd business man. At all 
events, when it became apparent that 
there was no money to pay salaries, he 
persuaded a good-sized company of ama- 
teur actors—in this case people most of 
whom had training and some of whom had 
practical experience of the stage—to work 
for nothing. Among them were persons 
with taste in costume and stage decora- 
tion. He put them to work on Gilbert 
Murray’s verse translation of Euripides’ 
“Trojan Women.” 


OW it has been the unhappy lot of 
most people who are seriously inter- 
ested in the theater to witness (one “‘wit- 
nesses”’ a crime, and the word is peculiarly 
appropriate here) a performance in Eng- 
lish of some Greek tragedy. The effect 
cannot usually be described as being that 
spiritual catharsis to which Aeschylus 
(as every schoolboy knows) referred. The 
soul is generally not shaken with sympa- 
thy and awe. If we learn anything from 
such productions, it is that Greek tragedy 
is not performance-proof. Something 
more than dressing up in white night- 
gowns and reciting the lines is required. 
Mr. Browne, it seems, had ideas of his 
own about the production of poetic 
drama. He realized that the ordinary 
methods of the theater are inadequate to 
‘putting over” a poetic play. The the- 
ater of today, it may be said, engages to 
take a citizen, slightly flushed with din- 
ner, to coax and cajole him, tickle and 
fascinate him—and then, when it has 
him fully under its spell, to raise his soul 


for a moment to the height of a crisis. 
But for a moment only! The tension is 
relaxed, the dénouement arrives swiftly. 
The ordinary play provides the ordinary 
theater no harder task than this. But 
the poetic play, which neither amuses nor 
cajoles, which requires of the audience 
from beginning to end a sustained inten- 
sitv of attention, cannot be managed so 
easily. The poetic play postulates a cer- 
tain mood in the audience, the mood nec- 
essary to its fullest appreciation. But 
the poetic play does not itself suffice to 
create that mood: the mood must be cre- 
ated for it by—the theater. What Wag- 
ner’s music is to the presentation of the 
love of Tristan and Isolde, what the deeply 
religious significance of the Dionysian 
myth was to the Athenian playgoers who 
looked on the madness of Agave—a force 
tearing aside the protective epidermis of 
the soul and leaving its nerves bare to the 
intimate contacts of emotion—this the art 
of the theater must be to the poetic drama. 





HE art of the theater, as this producer 
saw it, then, was the creation of what 
is called atmosphere. And Mr. Browne 
was periectly sure he could create atmos- 
phere as well as any man. What was 
necessary was a use of the elements of 
theatrical art—action, scene and voice— 
to effect a miracle. So he set to work 
with a score of red, amber and blue elec- 
tric lights, a few yards of colored 
cloth, a post-impressionistic canvas wall 
and a dozen amateurs, to create in the 
mind of his audience that emotional state 
which should predispose them to appre- 
ciate most keenly and fully the tragedy 
of the women of captured Troy. 

It was, perhaps, absurd that he should 
succeed. But if anyone thinks that there 
has ever been given in this generation a 
better rendering of a Greek play, then he 
will have to quarrel with persons more 
acquainted with the subject than I. 
There is Richard G. Moulton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for instance. Profes- 
sor Moulton wrote: “It seems to me the 
most successful attempt I have seen, 
either in England or in this country, to 
preserve the real spirit of the ancient class- 
ical drama in reproduction on a modern 
stage. Instead of attempting the minute 
archeological niceties of the ancient Greek 
theater, a thing which is possible only 
with an open-air stage, the performance 
used all the modern effects of artifice, 
light and shade, with singularly beautiful 
effect. Yet the performance retained the 
essential spirit of Greek drama, which is 
the harmony of all the arts, beauty of 
color, flowing draperies, statuesque fig- 
ures, and gliding movements, rhythmic 
intonations—all were united in lyric 
harmony. .. . The effect on my mind— 
and I find the same impression in all with 
whom I have conversed—was a continuous 
spell of pathetic charm from first to last. 
It was a performance worthy of Euripides 
as the world’s greatest master of pathos.” 

The production, to speak with due 
restraint, was not without faults; but its 
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to their successful production, in the 
class of poetic drama. They demand 
a heightening of the spell by subtle 
management of voice and costume 
and scene. TwoStrindberg plays were 
produced at the Chicago Little Theater 
in its first season—*‘Creditors” and 
“The Stronger.” The latter, at least, 
was an unquestionable artistic suc- 
cess. It may be added that Strindberg 
in some of his prefaces has indicated 
the proper methods for the production 
of his plays, along exactly the lines 
of the Chicago Little Theater at- 
tempt—a simplicity which permits of 
an emotional and suggestive use of the 
elements of stagecraft. 


HE other plays given last year were 

less certain tests of these methods. 
They included “ Anatol” (in an unex- 
purgated and unvulgarized version), 
and several light comedies. This year 
the “‘Medea”’ of Euripides, in Gilbert 
Murray’s wonderful verse transla- 
tion, will be given, and “The Trojan 
Women” repeated. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie’s blank verse tragedy, ‘ De- 
borah,”’ is otherwise the most ambi- 
tious project on the season’s program, 
unless one gives that place to a 
pageant out of the Egyptian “ Book of 
the Dead.” 

Mr. Browne also threatens to pro- 
duce ‘Mr. Faust,” by a young Amer- 
ican poet, Arthur Davison Ficke: a 
play most: interesting to read, but 
utterly impossible to imagine on the 
stage. But it is Mr. Browne’s habit 
to perform the impossible, and he may 
vet startle his friends by finding some 
inconceivable combination of sound 
and form and color which shall drive 
the magnificent philosophy of that 
most undramatic drama into the 
hearts of an audience. 

The accomplishment of the Chicago 
Little Theater so far is summed up 
thus by Mr. Browne: “We have tried 
to prove that those people are wrong 
who say that the time for poetic drama 
is past. We think it is beginning. 
And we believe that this country, so 
far from being a place where poetic 


Elaine Hyman in 


whole effect was to pierce the minds of the 
audience with a tragic beauty. It was a 
successful production of a poetic play. 
Perhaps even more successful was the 
production of W. B. Yeats’ “On Baile’s 
Strand,” which occupied half of the bill 
for the first month, along with “ Women- 
kind,” by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. The 
task here was easier. But another Yeats 
play, “The Shadowy Waters,” furnished 
the most difficult task of all, and one to 


“On Baile’s Strand” 


which the ardor of Mr. Browne hardly 
proved adequate. The attempt to rescue 
this play, which was never written for the 
stage, from the category of “closet 
drama” cannot be considered a success. 
It was a forlorn hope, anyhow. 
Strindberg, whether one is particularly 
interested in him or not, is a good test for 
such a producer. Though written in 
prose, his plays belong, as do many prose 
plays by virtue of the methods necessary 


drama cannot find an audience, is 
the real cradle of its renaissance. 
We have found that by using the right 
methods, poetic drama can be made 
as interesting as any other kind of drama. 
That is our accomplishment. Moreover, 
we have brought before our audiences 
some of the best work of the men who 
are re-creating the drama of the modern 
world. Best of all, we are making 
Euripides a contemporary.” 
Poetic drama, it seems, has a future 
in America. 


Forbes-Robertson in “Hamlet” 


By A. H. GLEASON 


E comes with manners of fair courtesy, a poise of 
bearing, a demeanor, eager and gentle. And 
over it all in calm, level flight the intelligence which 

outsoars matter and plays upon it from an inaccessible 
height. 

The speaking voice is the loveliest of instruments for 
carrying sound to the heart of man. And when again 
shall we hear a voice like his, all compact of music, flexi- 
ble in cadence,—and that natural organ freighted with the 
thought of silent years. His voice lifted the verse, bearing 
it with throbbing wings from troubled regions to the final 


silence. The greatest work of the greatest man in the span 
of human consciousness was here rendered so that never 
the gentle accents, laden with pain, stoop under their 
precious burden. 

To enter his theater is to rediscover that great gentle- 
man, Hamlet, gracious, eager to be loved, hemmed in by 
baser natures, desiring to flourish, and nipped by a tainted 
air. Where for him was there escape in this world? So 
he is swiftly drawn to his ending, and in that brief earthly 
interlude before his spirit regained its felicity, he breathed 
out the sweetest words of human tongue. 





PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 






CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 








Etherealized Golf as played at the Hippodrome 


UST because after much noise we 
have rid ourselves of a municipal 
Boss, let us not be weary of well- 

doing. There is a worse Boss than Chief 
Murphy—the Boss of American Drama— 
the Tired Business Man. 

With the fear of the T. B. M. on his 
soul the playwright pays tribute with 
a wretched play, the manager with a 
magnificent production and the critic 
with a glowing advance notice. 

If the play is very awful indeed, too 
awful even for the Tired Business Man, 
then is heard a huge noise of UPLIFT as 
the Newspaper Moralist prates yellowly 
of its MESSAGE in a sermon bristling 
with capitalized words, each a verbal dig 
in the T. B. M.’s stomach, to stimulate 


XIX 
And very nearly every one 


XX 


(COLUMBUS is an easy one 


XXI 


The Boss of the Drama 


his waning attention. And of all the 
tribute-payers The Newspaper Moralist 
is the wisest, for he moralizes at special 
advertising rates, payable in advance. 
Nevertheless, there is hope. The Tired 
Business Men are deserting the sinking 
Drama and flocking by thousands to the 
Movies. Here as in a dim, wordless Pur- 
gatory, he may become purified and from 
hearing no speech at all, his taste for 
decayed dialogue be starved out of him. 


ERADVENTURE, for the sheer joy of 
hearing the human voice again, the 
Tired Business Man may be led to laugh 
at the genuine humor of such a speech as 
that in “‘ Prunella,’’ where Scaramel, hear- 
ing Pierrot bewail the lack of a ladder 
to mount to Prunella’s window, says to 
him, ‘‘How careless of you to go out at 
night without a ladder.” 
It will be hard at first but the Tired 
Business Man may in time learn to as- 
similate even more subtle conceits than 








ONCE drew Ibsen, looking bored 
Across a deep Norwegian Fjord, 


Mistook him for the midnight sun. 


To draw, for when the picture’s done, 
Where is the captious critic who 
Can say the likeness is not true? 


SKETCH of Hammerstein without 
The hat would make the public doubt 
Its truth, so I have shown in mine 
The hat without the Hammerstein. 


When Playwrights Playwrong 


Said Georgie B., “I should have taken 
A leaf from out the book of Bacon. 





And in your play a cipher hid.” 
Said Bayard V., “That's all you did.” 





Golf as played by the T. B. M. on the links 


this. For the present, however, his obese 
mirth can only be aroused by such stuff 
as the comic grief of the widow in the 
‘“Temperamental Journey,” who exposes 
her side-splitting sorrow in a wreath in- 
scribed with that ancient motto, “Rest 
in peace—till I come.” This is greeted 
every night by a roof-rending roar from 
Tired Business Men, and the Tired 
Thinking Man groaning, “Oh, what’s the 
use!”’ steals out into the comparative 
quiet of Broadway. 
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CARTER SCORES FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
The Quakers’ big blond tackle making his run for a touchdown against the strong Dartmouth eleven that outfought the Red and 
Blue in a spectacular and high-scoring contest on Franklin Field 


Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


RMY and Navy meet this week in 
the culminating battle of the foot- 
ball season, and it will be interest- 

ing to see how the game will work on 
the basis of a season’s experience. When 
the two service schools meet in New 
York they will have had the best of 
coaching by college men who are familiar 
with all the coaching systems East and 
West. In the early days of service foot- 
ball the Army had something of a walk- 
over, for the simple reason that at that 
institution there was an early grip on the 
best of college coaching. The Navy 
first took up with Princeton coaching, and 
afterward drifted toward the Yale method 
and it may be fairly said that nowadays 
there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween the two methods of coaching. 


OR some years the material at West 
Point was superior to that at Annapo- 

lis, but in recent years the midshipmen 
have not had toworry greatly about mate- 
rial. The styles of game played at the two 


CAPT. HOGE, ARMY 
The veteran soldier end will lead his team 
against the sailors in the big game on the 
Polo Grounds. He has been one of the best 
wing men of the season in downfield work: 
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institutions have drawn nearer and nearer 
together, for both coaching systems have 
drawn heavily upon Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton. There have been times when 
the two service schools have played a 
brand of football that bore all the ear- 
marks of a consensus of the best collegi- 
ate opinion: This year, for instance, the 
soldiers are handled by Charlie Daly, 
who is a Harvard football man if ever 
anyone was, and his assistants are well 
versed in the Harvard system. The 
Navy, “fed” with the best of material, 
has been accustomed for years to Prince- 
ton coaching, only in the last few years 
to take up with the Yale idea, at least 
in line play. 


T has been said, and unjustly, I think, 

that the Army and Navy play poor foot- 
ball when they get together—due to over- 
sagerness. Asa matter of cold fact they 
have played some of the best football seen 
in the East. No doubt the members of 
the team are crazy to get at each other. 
So much is admitted. But that they do 
not play high-class football is a statement 
that cannot be supported. 

The Navy was among the first to show 
the back shift, and the Army has always had 
better than an average system of attack, 
especially in the early games against Yale, 
Harvard or Princeton, as the case 
might be, and this year against such 
strong visitors as Colgate, Notre 
Dame, and others. 

Harvard's defeat of Princeton was 
accomplished by a better knowledge 
of football—better theory and better 
execution. The Crimson has worked 
steadily for some time upon what I 
consider the standard form of gen- 
eralship, and has built up individual 
efficiency upon that basis. The Dart- 
mouth triumph over Pennsylvania 
was to have been expected, for the 
Green has developed a style of play 
that makes the most of the present 
rules. Fortunately it is built on the 
sound principles of line play that have 
marked most of the Eastern and a 
few of the Western elevens. 


JROBABLY one of the best-things 
that could have happened to 
football was the recent dinner given 
by “Pa” Corbin to his Yale eleven | 
of 1888. Next to the Yale ’91 din- 
ner this gathering was one of the 
most notable in football. 

There are many incidents connected 
with the experience and workings of 
the Yale football team of 1888 which 
may be interesting after the lapse 


of a quarter of a century. The head 
coaches of the Yale team were really 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Camp. They had 
been married in the summer of 1888 
and were boarding with relatives in 
New Haven. Mr. Camp had just begun 
his connection with a New Haven corpo- 
ration. It was necessary, therefore, for 
him to attend strictly to his duties at the 
factory. Mrs. Camp was at Yale Field 
every day at the football practice and made 
careful note of the plays, the players and 
anything that should be observed in con- 
nection with the style of play and the indi- 
vidual weakness or strength. She gave 
her observations in detail to her husband 
at supper every night and when Capt. 
Corbin arrived at the house Mr. Camp 
was familiar with that day’s practice 
and was ready for suggestions as to plays 
and players. This method was pursued 
during the entire season and was _ practi- 
cally the only systematic coaching the 
team received. Of course there were 
several old players like Tompkins ‘84, 
Terry °85 and Knapp °82 who came to 
the field frequently. 


T this time it was customary for the 
center to snap the ball back to the 
quarter with his foot. ‘* By standing the 
ballon end and exercising a certain pressure 


CAPT. GILCHRIST, OF 
Chosen by many experts as one of the foremost 
ends of last season, the Navy leader is expected to 
crown a conspicuous gridiron career with a fine 
exhibition of wing play at the Polo Grounds 
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on the same,” says Corbin, “it was pos- 
sible to have it bound into the quarter- 
back’s hands.” It was necessary, there- 
fore, for the center to attend to this detail 
as well as to block his opponent and make 
holes through the line for the backs. 
While the rules of the game at that time 
provided an umpire as well as a referee, 
the fact that there was no neutral zone 
and players were in close contact with 
each other on the line of scrimmage gave 
opportunity for more roughness than is 
customary at the present time. Nor 
were the officials so strict about their 
rulings. It was often a case of give and 
take. In the first Pennsylvania game 
played by the Yale team in the fall of 
1888, there had been considerable rough 
work and the umpire’s attention had 
been called to it with the request that 
there be disqualifications of certain play- 
ers. This was without avail, however. 
Finally Gill, the left tackle on the Yale 
team, was struck a blow which knocked 
out two of his front teeth. “These 
teeth were put back into their previous 
places by a dentist that night,” and 
while Gill was unable to play for several 
weeks, he played in the final Princeton 
game with the teeth restored to their 
original positions. 


[* had been customary to give word 

signals for the different plays, the 
same being certain words which were used 
in various sentences relating to football 
and the progress of the game. Capt. 
Corbin, as center, was so tall that a sys- 
tem of sign signals was devised which 
he used in the Princeton game. The 
pulling of the visor of his cap was a kick 
signal. Everything that he did with his 
left hand in touching different parts of 
his uniform on the left side from collar 
to shoe-lace meant a signal for a play at 
different points on the left side of the 
line. Similar signals with his right hand 
meant similar plays on the right side of 
the line. The system worked perfectly 
and there was no case of missed signals. 


HE next year the use of numbers for 
signals began. The work of the Yale 
team during the season was retarded by 





PRINCETON’S LAST RALLY 


Tigers cut loose their running game in the last quarter against the Crimson, only to have 
it diagnosed and stopped within what seemed to be striking distance of the goal 


injuries. The papers were so filled with 
these accounts that the general opinion 
was that the team would be in poor 
physical condition to meet Princeton. 
As luck would have it, however, the in- 
valids reached a convalescing stage in 
time to enter the Wesleyan game on the 
Saturday before the one to be played 
with Princeton in fairly good condition. 


Car *. CORBIN and Head Coach 

~ Camp attended the Princeton-Har- 
vard game at Princeton on that day. 
Upon their return to New York they re- 
ceived a telegram from Mrs. Camp to the 
effect that the score made by Yale against 
Wesleyan was 105 to 0. One of the grad- 
uate coaches was much impressed with 
the opportunity to turn a few pennies, and 
he requested that the information be kept 
quiet until he could see a few Princeton 
men. The result was that he negotiated 
the small end of several stakes at long 
odds against Yale. When the news.of the 
Wesleyan score was made public the 
next morning, the opinion of the public 
had changed somewhat as to the merit 
of the team. It nevertheless went into 
the Princeton game as not being the fav- 
orite, and in the opinion of disinterested 
persons it was expected that Princeton 
would win handsomely. 


EORGE WOODRUFF of the °88 

team later coached the University 
of Pennsylvania football team. Judge 
Woodruff was later appointed Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
and had entire charge of the legal work of 
the Interior Department when Garfield 


was Secretary of the Interior. He was 
later appointed by President Taft as 
Judge of the Federal Court in Hawaii. 
He was compelled to resign and leave 
that country because of the illness of 
his wife. He is now treasurer and gen- 
eral counsel of a large coal producing 
company. 

It is probably true that no football 
eleven out of college twenty-five years has 
as many men who are actually interested 
in the game as the "88 team. Prof. Stagg 
of Chicago University is the active coach 
of their football team, and has developed 
many teams which have won the Western 
championship. Dr. Bull is at present 
one of the best coaches for punting and 
drop-kicking in the country, and has 
been with the Yale team practically all 
season. 


EFFELFINGER continues his ac- 

tive interest in the game and can 
any time give a very impressive object 
lesson in the line. Last Thanksgiving 
in Minneapolis he played one half of 
the game. Corbin has followed the 
game at New Haven closely each year, 
and is at present a member of the 
Yale Football Advisory Committee. 

It is rather remarkable that the ‘88 
score of 698 to 0 does not seem to have 
been duplicated by any bona-fide college 
playing strictly college teams, and it also 
is a coincidence that while this record 
stands today, the rowing record of New 
London made by the Yale crew in 1888, 
also stands, both records, made in the 
same calendar year, having weathered 
a period of a quarter of a century. 





BRICKLEY MAKES HARVARD'S ONLY SCORE 


Crimson’s drop-kick artist sending the ball over the cross bar for the three points that 


brought defeat to Old Nassau. 





The opening was well earned through the blocking of Law's 
kick after the Tiger punter had received a poor pass from E. Trenkman 








The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Two—The Bridal Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


Vi. 
The Auto Scooteth, but the Taxi Getteth Around 


“WW T looks like a taxi!” they all of them cried, 
I And surer than shootin’, 
Careenin’ and scootin’, 
Rattled a little, red, Chorus Girls’ Pride, 
Bumping the ruts just as merry and gay, 
As once it had rounded the curves of Broadway; 
And with every shock 
Round flew its clock 
Mounting up dollars—with no one to pay! 


ISGUISED as a driver—though badly con- 
cealed, 
Marmaduke Priggles was plainly revealed; 
His large false moustache twisted somewhat awry, 
Hatred and fear in his villainous eye. 
First he saw nought of the party who lurked; 
Then quick, catching sight 
Of his perilous plight, 
The gear of his car to reverse speed he jerked, 
And, ere Mr. Hill 
Or Percival Brown 
Could muster the will 
To pursue the man down, 
The crazy machine, with an air of disdain, 
He turned down a twisted and kill-devil lane. 


f Wirt him!” raved Hill; and with virtuous oath, 

Seizing their motors and cranking them both, 
The men bade their lady-loves sit down beside ’em, 
And were off like the winds and the demons who ride ’em. 
Airships and bullets, they tell us, can fly, 
Whitehead torpedoes are geared rather high; 
But if anything solid was ever propelled 

By gas, air or dynamite quicker than 

now, 

IT lay down my cards and my bet is withheld 

And Speed is a hollow delusion, I'll vow. 


ILL in his blue-bodied car led the race, 
But Percival’s projectile crowded for 
place. 
Forgetting their nerves, 
They skidded round curves, 


Hurdling deep chuck-holes. With horrible swerves. 
Through valleys, 
Up alleys, 
Down tow-paths 
And cow-paths 
That demonized taxicab bobbed like a cork 
In the man-killing manner they learn in New York; 
And following closer than sleuth-hounds on wheels, 
Thundered and rumbled those automobiles, 
Dogging the wriggles 
Of villainous Priggles, 
Crowding so closely they almost could snatch him, 
Four minds attuned to the battle-cry, “Catch him!” 


OW the merit of taxis, if merit it be, 
Is to scuttle through holes 

That would trouble men’s souls 
And loop sudden loops that would puzzle a flea. 
And so, in the race in which we are concerned, 

The cars which pursued 

Were for speeding well-thewed, 
But they always lost time on the curves when they turned: 
And we'll give sinful Priggles the praise he deserves 
He picked out a road that was nearly all curves. 


A” last, on a byway near Buck’s Township 
Pike, 
Priggles cut straight through a hen-yard and 
passed 
Twixt a barn and a house 
And, as slick as a mouse, 
Doubled the well-sweep and managed to strike 
The high-road beyond. He’d escaped ‘em at 
last! 


* PACK!” shouted Percy and ‘‘ Back!” shouted 
Hill, 
“Sure a needle 
can pass 
through a 
camel, but 
will 
A full-bodied racing - car 
enter that hole 
And ever get through?” 
“Yes, a march he 
has stole,” 
Said Percy. “But quick! 
Down yon lane let us 
strike 
And cut off the villain at 
Buck’s Township Pike.” 
Dead ahead 
Off they sped, 
But they'd scarce got away 
Than a voice shouted, “Hey!” 
They halted. Approaching them, coming 
*crosslots, 
Deputy-Constable Pilkington Botts, 
The local Speedkiller, upheld his right hand 
And spoke in the thunder of fearful com- 
mand, 
**Stir not an inch—ye 
Ain’t goin’ free. 
I legally pinch ye. 
Come, foller me!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Finance 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Why Pennsylvania Stock Has 
Fallen 


I N course of time it becomes discourag- | 


ing to write solely about stocks and | 


bonds which go down. 


Surely it | 


must be still more discouraging to own | 
them. By way of variety a forthcoming | 


article will deal with the Standard Oil 
stocks, about the only group which has 
shown a consistent tendency to seek 
higher levels. But for the present we 
will confine ourselves to things that are 
low and _ depressed. 
moment this inquiry from a woman in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and a possible 
answer: 


Pennsylvania Railroad stock is 


Consider for a | 


now down almost to 54. Isn’t this | 
one of the best stocks at the present | 


time? Do you think it will go much 
lower? I am a worker, and have 
thought it a good plan to buy ashare 
of stock every time possible, when the 
prices were down. 





I had thought of | 


Pennsylvania Railroad as the next | 


purchase.” 


The Pennsylvania, like other rail- 
roads incorporated in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, puts its stock out in shares of 
$50 each instead of $100, the common 
practice. That is, a one-share certificate 
of Pennsylvania stock has a par, or face, 
value of $50, and on the Philadelphia 


Stock Exchange it is quoted so many dol- | 


lars a share, on the day of this writing at 
53 9-16. But in New York the price 
is expressed by percentages of 100, and, 
so on the same day New York sells it at 
10714. Wilmington ina geographical sense 
naturally follows Philadelphia nomen- 


clature, but all the same the New York | 
way of quoting stocks is more generally | 


employed, and we will use it. 


On a Panic Basis 


A T its lowest price in 1907 Pennsyl- | 


vania did not fall below 103%. It 
is now selling at 107, that is, at panic 
levels. Why should this scale of prices 
exist, and is the stock safe? These are 
the two vital questions to answer. It 
would also be interesting to know whether 
a still lower quotation may be expected. 
But to answer that question requires a 
complete foreknowledge of all eco- 
nomic and financial tendencies and 
events, which only cheap fakirs pretend 
to have. 

There are many reasons why Pennsyl- 
vania has fallen. Of course if its decline 
be compared with that of nearly all other 
stocks there is less to explain, indeed com- 
paratively little. But like the New Ha- 
ven, although for utterly different reasons, 
attention seems to have been riveted upon 
this particular investment, perhaps be- 
cause there is so very much of it. Thus 
let us try to explain the decline in refer- 
ence to this company alone, and forget 
temporarily that nearly all other securities 
have passed through the same vale 
of tears 


HAT has most excited criticism of 
Pennsylvania has been the great pol- 


icy of expansion which this company en- | 
tered upon in 1903 when Cassatt started | 








All-Weather 
Treads 


The Latest Goodyear Invention 
In Eight Ways Excelling All Other Anti-Skids 











This tread is double-thick. 


It is extra tough — toughened by a 


secret process. 


The grips are deep and enduring. 
They last for thousands of miles. 

The edges are sharp, and they stay 
sharp. They slant 45 degrees to face 
On wet 
roads, soft or solid, they afford a 


the skidding direction. 


bull-dog grip. 


The blocks are broad and flat, 
offering plain-tread smoothness. 
The blocks are regular, causing 
no vibration as do irregular pro- 


jections. 


The blocks widen out so they meet 
They don’t center the 
strains at small points in the fabric 


at the base. 


as do separate projections. 


This means a long-lived tire. 

In winter, every wheel of every car 
should have All-Weather treads. You 
will find no anti-skid which even com- 
pares with them. Yet eight anti-skids 


cost more. 








All These Things 
Go With It 


This All-Weather tread is our latest 
invention. It has taken five years to per- 
fect it. 

It is being adopted as fast as men find 
it out. Months ago it came to outsell 
our smooth tread with users. And on 
Goodyear tires, the largest-selling tires 
in the world. 

It solves all the anti-skid problems. 
It gives the smoothness of plain treads. 
It gives plain tread economy. And yet, 
when you need it, it offers the wet road 
an almost irresistible grip. 

And note that it comes on No-Rim- 
Cut tires, so all of these things go with it. 


They Save 


Rim-Cutting. 

Blow-Outs. 

Loose Treads. 

No-Rim-Cut tires make rim-cutting 
impossible. And we control the only 
feasible method ever found to do this. 

With old-type tires rim-cutting ruins 
almost one tire in three. This is proved 
by actual statistics. 


No-Rim-Cut tires are final-cured on 
air bags shaped like inner tubes. They 
are cured under actual road conditions, 
at an extra cost to us of $1,500 daily. 
This is done to save the countless blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. No other 
maker does that, because it costs so much 

No-Rim-Cut tires combat tread sepa- 
ration by a patent, efficient method. 
We paid $50,000 for it. In no other tire 
is anything like it used to combat this 
ruin. 


So No-Rim-Cut tires meet your three 
greatest tire troubles in ways which we 
control. They are saving motor car 
owners millions of dollars. 

They are saving so much that these 
tires outsell any other tire in the world. 

You are bound to adopt them. Every 
rim-cut, every needless blow-out, every 
loose tread suggests them. 

Go now and see them — now when 
winter tires are wanied, when these All- 
Weather treads are essential. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. | Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
(1404) 
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—the glowing, sparkling 
warmth of sunshine and the 
fragrance of the fully ripened 
grapes, all mingled with the 
flavor and bouquet which only 
age can give— 


t 
IEsstra Dry 


Champagme 


The best champagne, but 
less expensive than foreign 
made wines by just the 
sum they pay for ocean 
freight and import duty. 
You pay for quality alone 
when you buy Cook’s; the 
choice of the connoisseur. 


Sold Everywhere 
Served Everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE Co, 
ST. LOUIS 





It is the aim of the 
publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY to render its read- 
ers who are interested in 
sound investments the 
greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial 
articles, Albert W. Atwood, the 
Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad prin- 
ciples that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of 
securities rather than specific 
securities. 

Mr. Atwood, however, will 
gladly answer, by correspondence, 
any request for information 
regarding specific investment 
securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding 
the rating of securities, the his- 
tory of investment issues, the 
earnings of properties and the 
standing of financial institutions 
and houses will be gladly fur- 
nished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 

Mr. Atwood asks, however, 
that inquiries deal with matters 
pertaining to investment rather 
than to speculation. The Finan- 
cial Department is edited for 
investors. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Albert W. Atewood, Financial 


Editor, Harper's Weekly, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City. 


| that 


| upon the realization of a vision which 
| many before him had glimpsed, namely, 

to carry to something like completion the 
| monster highroad between Pittsburgh 

and New York. Probably more than 
| half a billion dollars gone into 

this line in these ten years, including 
| $100,000,000 to build the New York 
| terminal alone. 


has 


N 1903 the company had $251,000,000 
of stock. Today it has close to 
$500,000,000. Such a tremendous _in- 
crease in share capital has caused much 
wagging of heads and many doleful com- 
ments. Then too all along the line the 
Pennsylvania has gone to the utmost ex- 
pense to afford its passengers comfortable 
service. The $100,000,000 station is but 
| one item, and the expenditure for pas- 
| senger service has been none too remuner- 
ative. The net profit from this branch 
of the business has steadily fallen. And 
it is said that one out of every seven 
| passengers carried in this country rides 
upon a Pennsylvania train. So vast 
too is this enterprise that when en- 
gineers, firemen and finally trainmen 
insist upon higher wages, and get 
them, the largest burden falls on the 
Pennsylvania. 

More immediately affecting the stock 
was an increase of 10 p:~ cent. in its 
amount last April, and the recent an- 
nouncement of the contemplated creation 
of a $1,000,000,000 mortgage to care 
for future requirements in the way of 
new capital. Although all of last April’s 
new $41,000,000 stock issue was taken 
by old stockholders without resort to an 
expensive underwriting syndicate, yet 
in the then condition of stock mar- 
kets the meal proved a hard one to 
digest. Also the proposed billion-dollar 
bond issue is to eventuate only through 
many, many years, but the immediate 

| sentimental effect is to make share- 
| holders feel less secure. 


Unreal Over-Capitalization 


O make a complete analysis of Penn- 
| sylvania’s affairs would be unneces- 
| sary and confusing. The system is so 
| vast that its operations are staggering to 
| the ordinary investor. It all looks so 

big and so perplexing. But the essence 

of a large corporation is just as easy to 

get at, and often easier, than the vitals 

of a smaller one. The simple truth is 
Pennsy’s gross earnings, net 
earnings and surplus have all kept up 
with an increased capital. Moreover, 
while stock issues have increased, bonded 
indebtedness has fallen. It is today 
fifty millions less than it was five years 
ago, despite the costly New York 
terminal. 

If the New York station not 
considered the increase in capital would 
be strikingly less than the growth in 
traffic. But despite this vast and unre- 
munerative monument the earnings on 
Pennsylvania stock have averaged from 


were 


| 8 to 10 or 11 per cent. for many years 


past, and in the last few years, includ- 
ing 1912 and even 1913, there has 
been but a slight decline ‘in this aver- 
age. In other words the 6 per cent. 
dividend does not seem to meet with 
any threat. 


FACT which is often lost sight of is 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad 


owns all or most of the stock in many 


other lines which are an integral part of 


its system, such as the Pennsylvania 
Company. The undistributed surpluses 
of these companies do not appear at all 
on the books of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which merely receives dividends on 
the stocks which it owns in them. These 
surpluses vary from $7,000,000 to 
$13,000,000 a year. Nor does the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad carry these stocks at 
inflated prices. Far from it. These 
securities are carried at $331,000,000, 
and there are persons who say they 
are worth two hundred millions more 
than that. It would be unwise of 
course to absorb all of such surpluses and 
mark up the price at which stocks are 
held, but to investors it is comforting 
to know the values are there. 


Abreast With the Times 


T has been well said that, taking a 

broad view, the value of Pennsylvania 
stock lies in the extraordinary efficiency 
of the management. This efficiency is 
shown by an ability to keep expenses 
down when business falls off. Certainly 
no other large business enterprise in 
America has such a long record of suc- 
cessful management. And even to the 
novice in railroad analytics it has long 
been known that for every dollar in 
dividends there has been expended a 
dollar in improvements. The _literal- 
ness with which this principle is ap- 
plied may be modified in cases, but in 
general it holds good. 

Another quality of Pennsylvania man- 
agement fully as important, I believe, 
as its ability, is its farsightedness, its 
nose to the ground instinct. This humble 
but necessary equipment is what the 
New Haven has so sadly lacked, and 
from want of which a_ nobly rich 
property has fallen into a decline. The 
hundred-million-dollar tunnel and_pas- 
senger station on Seventh Avenue may 
seem expensive. For all that, the Penn- 
sylvania would be better off from the 
mere point of view of dollars and cents 
if it could stop carrying passengers on 
all its lines today. But from the broad 
point of view its unceasing efforts 
to handle its passengers in comfort 
brings in big dividends in public §sat- 
isfaction, or at least, in preventing 
dissatisfaction. 


ODAY the Pennsylvania enjoys pub- 

lic confidence. It seeks to tilt 
against no trust laws. Once its owner- 
ship of nearly every coal carrying railroad 
was thought essential because the com- 
pany derives half its traffic from coal. 
But both the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Baltimore & Ohio have been sold. And 
although half its traffic comes from coal 
the company has announced that it will 
sell such coal lands as it chances to own. 
It also expects to part with its holdings 
in the Cambria Steel Company. Public 
opinion no longer approves of a railroad 
owning all manner of miscellaneous 
companies, and the Pennsy does not 
propose to argue with public opinion. 
But while the railroad will part with 
these extraneous concerns it will not 
lose the traffic they originate. It does 
not need to own coal companies to 
carry coal. Its lines cover the Appala- 
chian district like a net-work, the coal 
production of this district has mounted 
by leaps and bounds in the last gener- 
ation, and the amount of unmined soft 
coal is estimated at five hundred 
billion tons. 
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How the Stock Is Held 


F course every one knows how Penn- 

sylvania has paid dividends without 
a break for half a century. Since 1856 it 
has paid less than 3 per cent. only once. 
Of course this does not prove that profits 
will continue in the same way in years to 
come. But it does show why Pennsyl- 
vania shareholders are so loyal and why 
there are so many of them. Last figures 
show 86,212 stockholders, widely scat- 
tered throughout the world, and about 
half of them women. Of course in such 
a vast corporation the directors cannot 
own much of the stock, and yet Henry 
C. Frick, one of the richest and most 
powerful men in the country, is probably 
the largest stockholder as well as a 
director. Mr. Frick recently broke his 
usual policy of silence to deny that he had 
sold stock, insisting instead that he had 
increased his ownership. In 1906 he had 
86,000 shares. ‘The Adams Express Com- 
pany, which has always been a shrewd 
investor, is one of the largest owners, and 
so is the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which has surely enjoyed good financial 
advice. John D. Rockefeller and the 
Astors rank high on the list. 


ENNSYLVANIA is easily the favorite 
investment of all manner of insurance 
companies and educational institutions, 
the trustees of both of which usually have 
pretty fair ideas on investment subjects. 
One big fire insurance company has 
15,000shares. Columbia University has 
10,000 shares, or three times as much as 
of any other stock, and Harvard has 
7,351 shares, also three times as much as 
of any other. 


[N 1912, when many forces were at 

work to depress Pennsylvania, only 
658,017 of its shares changed hands 
compared with nearly 11,000,000 of Union 
Pacific, which has a smaller stock issue, 
and 23,000,000 shares of Reading, which 
has only one-seventh as much stock out- 
standing. In the week ending November 
8, 1913, although Pennsy fell to low prices, 
only 13,396 shares were sold on the New 
York Exchange as compared with 143,000 
Reading. Even in 1893, when general 
conditions were far worse than they have 
ever been since and compared with which 
the present outlook is of the rosiest, 
Pennsylvania only fell to 93, which 
on the then 5 per cent. dividend, was 
a basis of 5.38 as compared with 5.56 
now. That is the stock now sells cheaper 
than in 1893 when most railroads were 
in receivership. 


NVESTORS own Pennsylvania and 

have fared well by it. In the years 
1900-1912 inclusive the owner of this stock 
has received more than 100 per cent. in 
dividends and new stock. Offerings of cash 
new shares at prices below the prevailing 
market level to old owners have been 
frequent. Time and again prices have 
been driven down for one reason or an- 
other, but time and again they have 
recovered. 

Pennsylvania may never sell in the 
forties and fifties again (140 and 150) and 
it is not a stock with great speculative 
chances because earnings can never be 
fabulously large in relation to the capital 
employed owing to the character of 
traffic. But as a steady dividend payer, 
with earnings always conservatively above 
the amount paid out, the future looks 
bright enough. As for the company’s 


bonds, it may be safely asserted that 
none are more secure. 











“This Se Months’ a 
Made Me Buy My First Holeproofs 


I buy them now for superior quality— 
for soft comfort and for style’’ 


We made six pairs of hose that wore six 
months long before a guarantee was thought 
of. These hose suggested the guarantee. 

And more than two million people know that 
not a single wanted hosiery advantage is sacri- 
ficed in Holeproof for wear. Yet six pairs are 
guaranteed six months, and we replac e every 
pair that fails. But 95 per cent don’t fail. 

We pay an average of 74c per Ib. for our 
yarn—the best the world affords. Long- 


ol Cpr Or | 


fibred yarn which means strength without 
bulk—and three-ply, which means soft plia- 
bility. Common yarn can be bought for 32c. 
Buy a box and see what this difference 
means. 

The genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
town. Write for dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where no dealer is near, charges prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. Write for free book, 
which tells all about Holeproof. 


lasicn C9) 


AND CHILOREN 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 











$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 
men’s; $2 ,00 per box and up for six pairs 
of women’s and children’s; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’. Above boxes 
guaranteed six months. 
$2. 00 per box for three pairs of men’s 

Holeproof socks; 
three pairs of women’s sz/é Holeproot ¥ 
stockings. Boxes_of silk guaranteed three aK 
months. 











For long wear, fit and 

[felep. style, these are the finest 

Guana PED silk gloves pres pl 

Made in all lengths, sizes 

SilkGlove >) and colors. 

Write for the illustrat- 

FOR WOMEN ed book that tells all 

about them and write for 

the name of the dealer near you who handles 
them. 




















Will This Happen To Your Family? 


T HAPPENED to another man’s family. As long as the father lived his wife 
and children enjoyed a comfortable home, but he forgot the uncertainty of 


life, and dying left nothing. 


The mother had to take in sewing for 4 living. 


No man who loves his family has any right to live another ‘day without 
an insurance policy like the Low Cost Monthly Income Policy of The 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE 





MORAL: 


Company of Hartford, Conn. 

It guarantees the wife and children a safe and certain income 
paid regularly every month for life. 

This income cannot be lost or diminished by the inexperience 
of the wife or the misconduct of others, neither can it be diverted 
from the el for which it was taken out. 

The policy does not cease if the insured becomes unable to pay the pre- 
mitms on account of permanent and total disability, but matures immediately, 
and is paid in the form of instalments as prov ‘ided in the contract to the 
insured himself, and on his death to the beneficiary. 


Insure in The TRAVELERS 





Harpers Wy. D 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me particulars regarding your Guaranteed Low Cost "Monthly Income Policy. 


'y name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 


Tear off 


Eternal Youth 


HEN I first met him I scarce 
credited him with forty years, 
so fresh was his cheek, so clear 


his eye, so vigorous and alert every move- 
ment of his sturdy little figure. There 


was, indeed, an air of actual boyishness ’ 


about him, heightened, of course, by his 
being rather small and slender, and at a 
glance one would more readily have sup- 
posed him twenty rather than forty; 
but a closer gaze revealed him as a 
man of some years and experience. Nev- 
ertheless, when he spoke of his married 
son, I started so perceptibly that he 
offered me the explanation: 

‘*“My boy ran off from college to the 
altar,” he told me, with a shake of his 
head that was belied by the sympathetic 
twinkle in his eyes. “‘His mother died 
when he was a tiny chap, and I spoiled 
him afterward, trying to make up to him 
for his loss. He had whatever he wanted 
—and when he wanted a wife, he got her 
too! So now,” he finished blithely, 
*T am a grandfather.” 


T was at the country club that we had 
become acquainted and had grown 

thus friendly, and after a morning of 
tennis and a luncheon together on the 
pleasant club-house veranda, he further 
confided to me that he was in town as 
the guest of Felicia Allen. Bob Allen 
had introduced us—and then made off 
to the business that he could never long 
forget. The mention of Felicia’s name 
did not, therefore, surprise me, though 
something in my companion’s tone drew 
my eyes to his face. There I encountered 
the unmistakable elation of the newly- 
accepted lover. He was engaged to 
Felicia—I knew it, and he knew that 
I knew it, though not a word had been 
said. 

For a moment I had recalled his con- 
fession of grandfatherhood. I had re- 
called it with a picture of Felicia in my 
mind—nineteen-year-old Felicia of the 
dewy, wild-rose sweetness, the wild-rose 
innocence of life. For a moment, then, 
I had thought the marriage unsuitable, 
for all the bridegroom’s youthful aspect. 
But as I listened to him, I began to feel 
that he was nearer Felicia’s nineteen than 
to my staid thirty. I began to see, as 
I have said, that he was eternal youth. 
I began to feel safe for Felicia—and for 
him. How he would hold his own! 
How he would triumph over mere years! 


DID not see him again until the night 

of his wedding, which occurred early 
in the autumn. And then he justified 
my confidence in him—justified it glori- 
ously. His was the sort of golden blond- 
ness that lends itself so wonderfully to 
the illusion of youth, and that blondness, 
illumined by the unquenchable youth 
and joy of his spirit, was really a beauti- 
ful and vivid thing; he looked a splendid 
and shining little figure, set quite apart 
from the common frailties of our flesh. 
Oh, he would hold his own, I thought! 
He was in very truth one whom age could 
not wither. 

Felicia, herself the type that is created 
for a bridal veil, lifted to him eyes that 
clung and adored. It was evident that 
for her there had never been any ques- 
tion of the years between them; from the 
first she had recognized the eternal youth 
within him. 
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His married son and the son’s girlish 
wife were there, and I heard them address 
him affectionately as “Jack.’’ He seemed, 
indeed, to be of their own generation, and 
as he and Felicia stood beside them, a 
laughing, rosy group, I would have de- 
clared them all of the same generation 
myself, had I not known of “‘Jack’s” 
fatherhood—and_ grandfatherhood! 

Straight from their merry wedding 
*Jack”’ and Felicia went to Paris, and 
three years passed before their return. 
Then, at the country club again, I found 
him one afternoon—the Eternal Youth. 

“We're just back,” he told me. “‘We 
liked Paris so much that we couldn’t 
leave it. Felicia was enchanted with the 
life over there. As for me—well, I always 
knew that Paris was my city! It’s the 
city of youth—the youth that lasts!” 


T was the first time that I had heard 
him refer, even indirectly, to his 
youthful quality, and it struck me some- 
how as a challenging, an almost uneasy 
note. Was this bright youth of his a 
little tarnished after all? Were its wings 
a little heavy that he needed thus to 
hearten it, to remind it of its own perma- 
nence? I stared at him with sudden 
scrutiny, and he struck me as—well- 
preserved! Well-preserved!—he who, 
only three years before, had seemed to defy 
the necessity of preservation. I lowered 
my eyes swiftly, ashamed that I had seen. 
And yet, I argued, it was not defeat—this 
need of his to use carefully, toexpend spar- 
ingly, the flame that still burned within 
him. It would last, thus guarded. 

“We've a little daughter,” he told me 
a moment later. ‘You must wait for 
her—you must wait for Felicia. My 
father-in-law will bring them out this 
afternoon for tea.” 

So I lingered, and presently they came; 
Felicia the center of the joyous group; 
her father, proud and benign, wearing 
the silver crown of grandfatherhood; 
her baby, crowing gleefully upon the arm 
of a smart French bonne. But it was 
upon Felicia herself that my gaze stayed, 
a Felicia transformed by the matron’s, 
the mother’s, self-assurance, smooth- 
skinned, shining-eyed, suave, radiant. 

**Well?”’ breathed her husband. 

*“She’s amazing!’’ I answered. ‘‘Fe- 
licia was always lovely, but now—even 
for her—she’s amazing!” 


ND amazing she was—amazing in her 
sheer, unexpected magnificence. She 
had left us a slender nymph etched in 
silver. She had returned a deep-bosomed 
madonna, painted in splendid strokes of 
gold—his gold! For he had done it—I 
realized that at once. Felicia’s paler per- 
sonality could never have achieved such 
richness of itself. Was it any wonder that 
he himself was a bit tarnished, considering 
how generously he had given himself? 
“Yes,” he assented to my exclamation, 
she’s amazing.”” And then, as if he had 
heard my thought, “‘She’s my miracle!” 
It was as if he had said: “She's my 
miracle—now’’—being a miracle himself 
no longer. And then he remarked, “It’s 
for me to keep up with her, you know.” 
“You'll do it,’ I assured him. And 
now I thought, with a certain sense of 
relief, of how well-preserved he was! 
He could do it—after that fashion. 
“Yes, I'll do it,” he murmured. 


“e 


But 


By REINA MELCHER MARQUIS 


the tone was not triumphant; rather had 
it the listlessness of a too great effort. 

The child was in Mr. Allen’s arms now, 
and she constantly addressed him, in 
her two-year-old language as “Daddy- 
gran.” 

“Isn’t he the ideal grandfather?” de- 
manded Felicia delightedly. 

“Well, I ought to be!” declared Mr. 
Allen, raising his silvered head as if at 
the touch of an honor. “I ought to be. 
It’s a great privilege—this thing of being 
a grandfather!” 

And the Eternal Youth echoed softly: 
*“Yes—a great privilege.” 

Was that a wistful note in his voice? 
He was a grandfather himself—I remem- 
bered that—and yet he spoke as if of 
a boon denied him. 


RESENTLY Felicia left her husband 
alone with me in our quiet veranda 
corner, while she trailed her rosy draperies 
hither and thither, her father following 
with the child upon his arm. 

**Daddy-gran! Daddy-gran!” Every 
now and then the shrill, high little voice 
floated back to us, and when we turned 
our heads towards the call, we would see 
the baby figure nestling still against Mr. 
Allen’s shoulder. 

“He is the ideal grandfather!” said 
my companion slowly. ‘“That’s what 
a man ought to be—that’s what a man 
ought to have—at fifty-seven.” 

“Oh, at fifty-seven—yes,” I conceded 
safely, so sure was I that Felicia’s hus- 
band was well under fifty. 

““T am fifty-seven,” he told me then. 

“You?” I cried incredulously, “you?” 

“Yes—I.” 

“Then,” said I, “you’re more amazing 
than Felicia. She’s surpassed herself, 
but you—yow’ve surpassed nature!” 

“Yes,” he admitted—and now I heard 
clearly, unmistakably, the wistful note 
that, muffled, had yet reached me before 
—‘‘yes, I’ve surpassed nature. That’s 
the trouble—that’s how I lose.” 

“Lose? But, my dear man, haven’t 
you gained the priceless? Haven’t you 
gained eternal youth?” 


WE gazed at each other, my question 
hanging in the air between us, 
and never had he seemed more youthful. 
Lithe and vigorously slender still, his 
figure showed like a boy’s against the 
background of his large chair; in the 
late, soft light of the afternoon, his 
smooth, blond head looked as bright as 
ever, his cheek as fresh, his eyes as blue. 
For an instant I thought it had been only 
my, own fancy that had seen him a little 
dim, a little blurred. 

Then, like a belated answer to my ques- 
tion—an answer that needed translating, 
but none the less an answer for that— 
came the shrill childish cry, ‘‘Daddy- 
gran! Daddy-gran!’ At sound of it, 
my friend leaned forward: “My grand- 
child calls me ‘Jack!’” he said. And 
then, 

“Don’t you understand? 
rea. ‘e—now—what I’ve lost? 
the r. ‘it to grow old!” 

“Bu. does it matter?” I pleaded, trying 
to comfort him. 

‘Matter?’ heasked. ‘Matter? Why, 
nothing else matters—at last—to any 
of us. That’s what we spend our lives 
to earn!” 


Don’t you 
Ive lost 





